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Multiple Contributions 


Parishes Have Pride in Groups of Three 
and Four Preparing for Ministry 


[Through Philadelphia’s correspondent to THE 
LutHeran, the Rev. Titus Scholl, the following 
bit of human interest and the account of the 
commencement of the Philadelphia Seminary 
comes, with little change, from the pen of the 
Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, assistant professor, — 
registrar, treasurer, and publicity director of 
the seminary. The photos (pages 33 and 34) 
were taken by the Rev. Paul C. Schmieder, pas- 
tor of Bethanien Church, Roxborough, Pa.] : 


OccasiONALLy there are two students at 
the Philadelphia Seminary who come from 
the same congregation. But when a single 
congregation furnishes three undergrad- 
uates contemporaneously, it is something 
decidedly unusual. Consider, then, how 
hopelessly at a loss we are in trying to 
measure in words the unusualness of the 
fact that this year there are two congre- 
gations, one in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and one in the United Synod of 
New York, which have three undergrad- 
uate members in the student body! 

The Church of the Atonement, Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., of which the Rev. M. Leroy 
Wuchter is pastor, is represented by C. 
Wilfred Steffy and Robert Z. Wuchter, 
both of the class which graduated Feb- 
ruary 27, and Orval C. Hartman, of the 
class to graduate in June. In addition, the 
Rev. John A. Kaufman, fellow at the 
seminary, who was graduated last May, 
comes from the same congregation. Thus 
during the year 1943-44, there were four 
undergraduates from this one church—a 
record which is believed to be unique. 

The Church of the Redeemer, Utica, 
N. Y., of which Arnold F. Keller, D.D., is 
pastor, is also represented by three under- 
graduates: David A. Jensen, graduated 
February 27; Edward Wiediger, of the 
February 1946 class; and Arnold F. Keller, 
Jr., of the October 1946 class. 

A brief survey of the records indicates 
that the last congregation to be represented 
by three undergraduates in any one year 
was the Lutheran Church of Ithaca, N. Y., 
which in 1933-34, was represented by three 
brothers, Edward T., William M., and 
Henry E. Horn. 
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Crosses for Burials 


Not a great while after the United States became actively engaged in 
this war, one of our chaplains reported his discovery of a grave, marked by 
a wooden cross. It was one of several mounds and markers indicative of the 
casualties of a battle, and the brief burial service the chaplain had con- 
ducted. Placement of a wooden cross was all that was immediately possible. 

From broadcasts and the secular press one becomes conscious that 
there are thousands of graves, scattered singly or in small groups in the 
fields of battle. Those who died in combat were “laid to rest” in places far 
from the communities in which they lived before becoming soldiers. In 
cities, towns, and hamlets there are churches and the graveyards where gen- 
erations of believers in Christ have been buried. There monuments are 
erected and inscriptions carved to express lasting memory and esteem. In 
vivid contrast are the hurriedly placed crosses found at battlefields. 

It is the Cross that testifies to last rites and a thought by comrades for 
the hallowed customs of home. Regardless of where the soldier dies, his 
body, even in returning to the dust whence it came, gives to a spot of earth 
a distinctive meaning. 

For it is the religion of which the cross is the symbol that confers fuller 
meaning upon the graves of “those who die in the Lord.” The body covered 
with earth returns to the dust whence it sprang: the soul finds refuge in 
God Who gave it and Who made for it mansions. But a reunion of body and 
soul are future fruits of the resurrection through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“Who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body.” 
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INTHE MEWS...--..- fy G Elson Kuff 


Common Service at sea 

A wosprtan ship of the U. 5S. Navy 
plowed its way toward Iwo Jima. It 
was time for church, Under a’billowing 
canvas stretched over the deck, the 
congregation gathered. 

“In the Name of the Father...” said 
the minister, reading the words of the 
Common Service. 
He was Chaplain 
C. F. Crouser, for- 
merly pastor of 
Pirew Cc puinenh, 
United Lutheran, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

“It was a simple 
service,” wrote the 
first woman _ to 
serve as a war correspondent in the 
Pacific, Bonnie Wiley, in the Chicago 
Daily News. The service was over in 
thirty-five minutes. “But it was the 
most impressive in my church-going 
career,” she continued, 

“The altar was a table, covered with 
a white linen cloth and bearing two 
candles, unlighted because it’s windy 
aboard ship, a silver communion cup, 
and the Bible. The minister prayed for 
the wounded soon to be aboard, and for 
the safety of the crew.” 

Far out on the Pacific . .. on an un- 
armed, gleaming-white hospital ship... 
bound for Iwo Jima where there were 
5,872 casualties in fifty-eight hours of 
battle... they sang the Common Serv- 
ice to the music of a battleship-grey 
portable organ. 


Missionaries safe 

Amona missionaries released in 
Manila as American troops closed in on 
Santo Tomas was Miss Dorothy 


' Ekstrand of the Augustana Lutheran 
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Church, She was interned by the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines while on her 
way home from China. 

In all, 184 Protestant missionaries 
and their families, representing seven 
denominational mission boards, have 
been reported liberated. Methodist mis- 
sionary Walter B. Foley was killed as 
his rescuers were in sight, when a shell 
struck a section of the Santo Tomas 
prison. 


Negotiations for release 

PLANS are being discussed in London 
for arrangements with the Japanese for 
repatriating 639 British missionaries 
held in occupied China. Of this num- 
ber, 255 are staff members of the China 
Inland Mission, plus 123 of their chil- 
dren. The London Missionary Society 
lists 107 missionaries still interned in 
China, plus 23 of their children. 

Missionaries are rapidly leaving free 
China, reports Richard T. Baker via 
Religious News Service from Chung- 
king. 

“Tt is nothing short of astounding to 
those who know the history of missions 
here and the possibilities of work to be 
done in the present crisis,” says Mr. 
Baker: | 

He states that it is the apparent 
though unstated policy of the American 
government “to strip missions to essen- 
tial workers only and remove the rest 
entirely.” 

Also, says Mr. Baker, missionaries 
are tired after eight years of enforced 
migrations, arduous service under un- 
bearable conditions, no reinforeements 
and no furloughs. 

In 1936 there were nearly 6,000 Prot- 
estant missionaries working in China, 
reports Mr. Baker. Today, by actual 
count, there are only 1,085, Of these 
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227 are American, 215 German, 239 
Norwegian, 270 British and Canadian. 
Forty Norwegians are being evacuated 
' to India, and a dozen more to the 
United States. 


Another Lynch bill 
A sBILL to include employees of re- 
ligious organizations under U. S. Social 
' Security is again before Congress. It 
was. introduced by Representative 
Walter A. Lynch, who presented a sim- 
ilar bill in 1943. 

The bill (H.R. 2422) goes to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. 
Mr. Lynch will press for consideration 
of his bill unless the administration in- 
troduces a more inclusive bill taking in 
farmers, small businessmen, and others 
not now eligible for security benefits. 


Heading overseas 

Next Lutheran representative to go 
to Europe—in the footsteps of Drs. 
Ralph Long, P. O. Bersell, and Law- 
rence Meyer, who have already arrived 
in Stockholm—may be a youth worker 
going to assist the young people of 
eastern France. 

Already the Presbyterian Church has 
sent a worker, Raymond W. Teeuwissen, 
who is to aid the spectacularly suc- 
cessful French youth group called the 
CIMADE (Comite Inter-Movements 
Aupres des Evacues) in its work among 
refugees on the Continent. 

A Lutheran worker, under auspices 
of the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, would prob- 
ably go into Alsace to help among 
German-speaking young people there. 
A conference was held last week by Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis and representatives of 
the Luther Leagues of the American 
Lutheran and United Lutheran Church. 


Dr. Daniel Poling is touring Europe 
again, visiting the Fifth Army front 
after a sojourn in Rome. He went as a 
war correspondent and also as an ob- 
server for the office of the American 
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Chief of Chaplains. 

Dr. William H. Alexander, minister 
of the First Disciples Church, Okla- 
homa City, is also going overseas as a 
war correspondent, representing the 
Christian-Evangelist of the Disciples 
Church and also two Oklahoma City 
newspapers. He will head first for the 
European war zones and later will et 
the Pacific areas. 

There is a strong possibility that an- 
other visitor to the South Pacific may 
be Dr. Clarence W. Hall, of the Service 
Men’s Christian League, who edits the 
highly successful periodical, The Link. 


National Catholic Missions 

Soon after the war the Roman Cath- 
olics of America should launch a Na- 
tional Mission, to be completed in every 
diocese within a stipulated period, pro- 
poses Dr, John K. Ryan in America. 

A post-war period is a time when 
people “make decisfons and changes 
that would be unthought of in the rou- 
tine of peace,” says Father Ryan. “The 
spirit of change is so great that no one 
and no institution in the community can 
fail to be affected in some way.” 

This is a strategic time for the Church 
to move forward. “Before society has 
again reverted to set ways and before 
a new spirit of disillusion has swept 
over men’s minds, the Church has a 
uniquely favorable opportunity to make 
its offers and demands and to get a 
hearing for them.” 

The National Mission should try to 
do three things, according to Father 
Ryan. It should constitute an act of 
reparation for evils done during the 
war and an act of thanksgiving for the 
return of peace. 

It should also “aim at arousing a vig- 
orous and united Catholic spirit in both 
clergy and people for the trying times 
ahead.” 

Third, “it would be a call to lapsed 
Catholics to return to the Church and 
to non-Catholics to come into the 
Church.” 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Conservative Bermuda, which has 
long operated on the rule that the 
owning of land was necessary for the 
right to vote, has recently turned down 
(February 16) a plea for universal suf- 
frage in that tight little island. Only 
recently were women admitted to the 
franchise under the same _ property 
qualification. The fact that it was As- 
semblyman Dr, A. E. Cann, the colony’s 
leading negro, who made the motion 
for universal suffrage, indicates that the 
same property rule operates for them. 
Another negro Assemblyman offered a 
half-way measure—that the franchise 
be placed on a yearly rental basis 
rather than land*ownership; but that 
too was voted down. In both cases those 
who offered the motions had no hope 
they would succeed. Back of Bermuda’s 
reluctance to change the rules lies the 
fact that the population of the colony 
is predominantly negro; but the mo- 
tions indicate that the colored popula- 
tion is restless and discontented over 
its status. 


Britain is running an agency to pro- 
vide “home help” in emergencies. Re- 
cently steps have been taken toward a 
national recruitment of women for this 
service; yet the intention is not to pro- 
vide help for those who have been ac- 
customed to house servants. Those re- 
cruited are to be supplied from govern- 
ment centers: (1) Where the housewife 
falls sick, or must go to the hospital. 
(2) Where the housewife is suddenly 
called to see her husband in hospital, 
and there are young children at home. 
(3) Where: there are elderly people, 
and one or more are ill. (4) Where 
homes have several ill at the same time. 
How important this service is consid- 
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ered is shown by its high priority; 
women may leave war jobs to enlist 
for this service. 


For a Change, the Allied Commission 
in Italy has been defended in the midst ~ 
of constant complaints from many of- — 
fended Italian groups. The defense is 
weighty because it is voiced editorially 
by the important and influential finan- 
cial and economic journal, Globo. While 
recognizing a proper basis for “bitter 
disappointment and sharp criticism,” 
the editor bids his compatriots remem- 
ber that “the A. C. is a military organ 
composed of officers headed by gen- 
erals and admirals. It is functioning on 
military lines. Papers have to be passed 
through hierarchic channels and are 
worthless if they are not signed, coun- 
tersigned and approved like all papers 
in all military administration.” This is 
an adroit, diplomatic and left-handed 
way of describing the multiplicity of 
papers and orders and the knots in red. 
tape. The editor proceeds to lay the 
blame on “precise orders and directives 
from London and Washington,” which 
must be carried out. However, those 
who have the work to do say the exact 
opposite is the case. It is the lack of 
such orders, rather, that handicap the 
A. C. operations. 


Seattle Has taken up the project of a 
modernized “town meeting” in order to 
arrive at a more intelligent considera- 
tion of its local civic problems. Since 
the size of the city makes the personal 
presence of the citizens in one place 
vocally impossible, the time-honored 
New England practice has been mod- 
ified by the use of a “Gallup Poll” pro- 
cedure under the direction of the Uni- 
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versity of Washington’s Psychology 
Department. Specially trained students 
from the university go from door to 
door and try to get definite personal 
replies from the individual citizens on 
the questions that puzzle and press 
. upon the City Fathers. These deal with 
all sorts of things—the service rendered 
by the city and county officials; the 
' possible revision of the city charter; 
the need of a new City Hall; the kind 
of post-war projects to be encouraged. 
It is a pity the citizens do not ask the 
questions as well as answer them. How- 
ever, the present program will tend to 
encourage and stimulate the direct 
questioning as community interest is 
strengthened and enlightened. 


A Measure of sympathetic agreement 
with the Vatican’s gloom over some 
omissions in the actions of “the Big 
Three” at Yalta is likely to be wide- 
spread. The Vatican’s attitude, how- 
ever, is too limited by its exclusive con- 
cern over the shabby treatment of the 
Catholic countries of Lithuania and 
Poland, of the Catholic areas of other 
‘small countries, and of the failure to 
mention Catholic Italy as a prominent 
participant in the future peace confer- 
ences. This puts the ambition of the 
Vatican to have a penetrating voice in 
these same conferences in a delicate 
position. Americans and many Britons 
will be more concerned over the break- 
ing of the promises that the small and 
overrun states were to have a chance to 
choose in freedom the form of govern- 
ment they desired. Lithuania, for in- 
stance, was well advanced in demo- 
cratic practices; now, along with all the 
Baltic states, it will really have no in- 
dependent existence. The promises of 
the dubious Atlantic Charter, whose in- 


tentions were rendered still more du-. 


bious when it was recently reduced to 
“scraps of paper,” are evidently gone 
with the wind, and it was not a good 
wind; but the Russian Bear has had a 
hearty meal. F 
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Military Romance hovers around 
every mention of the fierce little Gurk- 
has, the prize fighting men of the Brit- 
ish service. Every comment on them 
is coupled with the unusual. Their con- 
stant connection with war is inevitable, 
for fighting is their tradition and oc- 
cupation. They leave husbandry, the 
arts and crafts to the Nepalese, whom 
they conquered 200 years ago. Nepal is 
an independent kingdom under their 
rule in the north of India. They have 
an army of 45,000; the rest of the Gurk- 
has overflow into the British army. 
However, instead of courting the dan- 
gers of a dynasty of kings, they prefer 
to take their chances with an hereditary 
line of Prime Ministers, chosen from 
the most competent of the Ministerial 
family; but these are held in strict re- 
sponsibility to the collective will of the 
Gurkhas. Nepal is a seclusive country. 
No foreigner can enter without per- 
mission, and then only into restricted 
areas; no trader can establish himself 
in business there. However, privileges 
are freely given to explorers who want 
to conquer the heights of the Himalayas 
that tower on the northern border of 
Nepal. 


An Emergency census of pigs and 
poultry in Germany has been set for 
March 3, to determine to the last item 
what food may be available for the sud- 
denly acute stringency which confronts 
the Reich. It is necessary to recall that 
territories on which Germany relied for 
foodstuffs—P oland, Hungary, ete.— 
have very recently passed out of her 
hands. However, the value of the cen- 
sus is quite uncertain, in view of the 
rapid approach of the battlefront into 
the very heart of the Reich. Another 
uncertainty resides in the people them- 
selves, and is manifest in the warning 
by the authorities, that “heavy pen- 
alties will be imposed on those giving 
false information.” Perhaps by March 
3 there will be no reason for the cen- 
sus, nor the power to effect it. 


THROUGH BARBED WIRE 


Lutheran Ministry to War Prisoners’ Camps Brings the Means of 


Grace and Fellowship in Faith 


By PAUL C. EMPIE, National Lutheran Council Secretary 


Frew, if any, wartime projects can 
match the record of War Prisoners’ Aid 
in bringing sheer joy and comfort to 
victims of conflict. Testimony of Amer- 
icans rescued from war prisoner camps 
in the Philippines and Eastern Ger- 
many confirms the tremendous value of 
activities in their behalf carried on 
through the agency of the YMCA and 
the Red Cross. “We don’t know how 
we could ever have endured it without 
those regular packages from home,” 
they reported. 

The plight of healthy young minds 
and bodies caged in for months or years 
without interests or a chance for self- 
expression is a deadly condition that 
has to be experienced to be under- 
stood. Often minds crack and spirits 
disintegrate under the strain. Dr. Tracy 
Strong of the YMCA, upon his return 
from Europe, remarked about the 
eagerness to secure stray dogs or cats 
for pets. “There seemed to be a strange 
comfort established in the company of 
an animal also caged in,” he said. He 
also spoke of the long, dark nights and 
how the men came to dread them, and 
of the relief brought when electric light 
bulbs were sent by War Prisoners’ Aid, 
so that men could read longer and the 
nights could be shortened. 


Means of Work and Play 

Spiritual, social and educational ac- 
tivities truly are lifesavers. At the be- 
ginning, lack of supplies curtailed these 
escape measures. Pastor Christiansen, 
a Danish Lutheran YMCA worker, re- 
ported morale in Stalag Luft IV as very 
low, due to lack of books, musical in- 


_struments, sports equipment and the 


like. “However,” he said, “the men are 


not entirely inactive, for I saw them 
play football. They made a ball out of 
old socks, wrapped in bits of leather ~ 
from worn-out shoes. A cricket ball was 
made in the same manner.” Thus, one 
can imagine joy brought by shipments — 
in 1944, which to a single camp included 
4400 “wartime logs” (a combination 
diary, photo album and sketch book), 
instruments for three orchestras, two | 
theatrical kits, $750 worth of Christmas ~ 
decorations and lights, four handcraft 
outfits, 2,400 pairs each of gym shoes, 
shorts and. shirts, 626 baseballs, 112 
bats, 45 footballs, 130 pairs of boxing 
gloves, 75 sets of water colors, 30 of oil 
colors and 4,000 pencils. Also sent were 
ice skates, cards, phonographs and other 
games. 

Books become priceless treasures. So 
great is the use given them that to one 
camp went 363 yards of Mexican cloth 
for bookbinding to hold them together. 
In many camps regular school classes 
have been organized to teach languages, 
sciences, or even classical subjects. 
Many of the prisoners are airmen who 
enlisted directly from high school and 
whose entire training has subsequently 
been directed toward the art of flying. 
They have no other fields of interest, 
and for them textbooks or hobby classes 
come as a reprieve from being con- 
demned to monotony. 

Religious materials are in great de- 
mand. Men who have looked death in 
the face, and for whom the future is 
beclouded, need to: be able to lean 
heavily upon that Power greater than 
themselves. A picture released by the 
YMCA shows a home-made chapel 
seating but a dozen, but decorated with 
the artistic handiwork of the prisoners, 
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who in spite of their situation, could 
and did inscribe above the altar, “Love 
your enemies!” 


Prisoners of War 

Lutheran World Action provides each 
Lutheran in America with the oppor- 
tunity of reaching across seas and bor- 
ders to continue this loving ministry to 
sons, neighbors and countrymen. 

But that isn’t the whole story. There 
are other prisoners, from enemy lands, 
also languishing in camps. Shall we 
treat them, too, in a Christian way? Or 
shall hatred of their leaders and bitter 
memories of their deeds or those of 
their associates lead us to treat them 
as outcasts, forever excluded from our 
consideration and sympathy? 

Let some of our soldiers point the 
way. Metropolitan papers recently car- 
ried the story of an American doctor in 
the South Pacific who, upon ministering 
to a captured Japanese, found that only 
a blood transfusion could save his life. 
Somewhat hesitantly and without much 
hope he asked whether any marines in 
the company would volunteer blood for 
this son of Nippon. To his amazement, 
every man there offered himself! Talk 
about doing good for evil! 

What a chance to witness our Chris- 
tianity, and what an opportunity to 
build for future brotherhood! We must 
remember that these men will be re- 
patriated, and we must live with them 
in a family of nations. If anything will 
wipe out the results of Nazi indoctrina- 
tion and sow seeds of Christian ideol- 
ogy, that something will be Christian 
treatment from us. By this we do not 
mean coddling or wholesale whitewash- 
ing from war guilt. We do mean bring- 
ing them the Gospel and revealing to 
them practices motivated by Christian 
ideals. 

We must not forget that many of 
them—especially the younger men— 
have all their lives heard only the Nazi 
version of history. Reports a Lutheran 
chaplain: “Some of the young Nazis do 
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not know they have a soul, they exhibit 
surprise at such a teaching. They do 
not know what conviction of sin is... 
were taught that sin in the world was 
the result of impure racial mixtures.” 
A Lutheran pastor ministering to PW’s 
in a near-by camp relates: “They were 
all picked up wounded in Normandy. 
When they came to in a London hos- 
pital they were amazed that ‘those bar- 
barians’ had not murdered them. . . 
(They) are astonished at the excellent 
treatment they are receiving. I find 
them very responsive.” 


Hopes for American Favor 


A service pastor in the south has 
similar impressions. “They really are 
giving me a picture of Germany. They 
readily admit the sins of their people, 
but pray and hope for a tolerant Amer- 
ica. They insist that we must come to 
help the people. 'They feel that if we 
could operate something like a Lu- 
theran Service Center throughout Ger- 
many, in which we would serve not 
only our service men, but which would 
be a medium of exchange, a center for 
German youth, we would be giving 
great aid... . It is interesting to note 
that many of the Germans who during 
the past two years have attended my 
services are now back in Germany 
again. Among them are some real 
friends. They know and are happy 
about the work the National Lutheran 
Council is sponsoring. We shall have a 
favorable entrance when we come to 
aid the Germans.” 

Further evidence could be piled up to 
illustrate this tremendous opportunity 
offered for Christian evangelism. The 
Lutheran Church in America is unique- 
ly fitted to meet this need. Army 
officers in charge of PW camps soon 
learn that nearly half of their charges 
have Lutheran backgrounds and send 
word to our church offices asking for 
religious materials in German and for 
German-speaking pastors. 

(Continued on page 16) 


The Serpent in the Wilderness 


Tue twenty-first chapter of the Book 
of Numbers tells of a remarkable in- 
cident that occurred while the Israel- 
ites were in the wilderness, on their 
way from Egypt to the land of Canaan. 


The Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness 


At this place many of them died from 
the bite of venomous serpents. When 
the people went to God about the mat- 
ter, God told Moses to make a serpent 


and set it on a standard that those who- 


were bitten might look at, this serpent 
and be healed. 

The third chapter of St. John tells of 
Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus, 
and of Christ’s telling him, “Except one 
be born anew, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” Nicodemus was slow to 
understand. Then Christ told him that 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth, may in him have eternal life.” 
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By EDWIN DINGMAN 


(John 3: 14, 15.) That is to say, if we 
so believe in Christ as to look to Him 
as the Israelites looked to the serpent, 
we will experience the new birth and 
have eternal life. 


Six Whys 

But why did the Israelite look to the 
serpent Moses had made? He looked 
because he knew that he had been bit- 
ten, the poison was in his blood, and 
unless some help was found he must 
die. 

Why are we to look to Christ? Be- 
cause we are infected with the deadly 
poison of sin, and unless some remedy 
is found, eternal death awaits us. 

Why did the Israelite look to the ser- 
pent? Because he did not know of any 
other help. If he had known of any 
other help he might have tried it. 

Why are we to look to Christ? Be- 
cause there is no other way to obtain 
forgiveness and cleansing from the 
poison of sin. Some think there is some 
other way, but it is a fearful delusion. 

Why did the Israelite look to the ser- 
pent? Because he believed in the pro- 
vision God had made. He probably did 
not think the serpent of brass would 
cure him, but he believed that by look- 
ing he would receive the help God had 
offered. 

Why are we to look to Christ? Be- 
cause we believe that He is God’s rem- 
edy for sin; and we believe that if we 
look to Him we will be forgiven, 
cleansed and given eternal life; for He 
said, “Whosoever believeth, may in Him 
have eternal life.” The way of salva- 
tion could not be made clearer or 
plainer. It is simply, “Look and live.” 


Christ Stands at the Door 
But this believing which leads us to 
look to Christ for help, also opens our 
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hearts to receive Him; for in Rev. 3: 20 
we read, “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” And again in John 1: 12 we 
read, “As many as received him, to 
them. gave he the right to become sons 
of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.” We cannot think of any- 
one really believing in Christ and yet 
closing the door against Him. 

What a wonderful thing! We simply 
look to Christ with the door of our 
hearts open to receive Him, and He 
comes in and we are born anew. 

But why do so many look to Christ 


and yet fail to experience the new life 
in Him? Because they have failed to 
realize their real condition and need. 
They have failed to realize that they 
are infected with a deadly poison, the 
poison of sin, from which they face 
eternal death, unless a remedy is found. 

The Israelite in the wilderness, when 
bitten by the venomous serpent, re- 
alized that the deadly poison had been 
injected into him and nothing in the 
world was as important to him as to 
find a remedy. His looking was the 
right kind. 

There have been many cases when 
the thief, the drunkard, the outcast has 

(Continued on page 23) 


SELF-DENIAL 
By MILDRED N. HOYER 


ARE you sacrificing something in these forty days of Lent? 
Is it really self-denial?—Just what has the practice meant? 


As I asked myself these questions, it occurred somehow to me 
Much of so-called self-denial is not what it ought to be. 


If we lose sight of the purpose, and no greater vict’ry win, 
We are practicing in essence nothing but self-discipline. 


That is helpful; but the Master pointed out another way, 
And I think His is the method He would have us use today. 


He explained it very clearly so each one might understand— 
Penitence and self-denial need to travel hand in hand. 


Sacrifice should not be simple—some small thing a man might choose— 
But a truly vital something each of us finds hard to lose. 


You and I can think of many; but the ones I think are best 
Are the things I find much harder to relinquish than the rest. 


I am thinking of bad habits, those most difficult to quell— 
Worry, anger, gossip, hatred—others, which we know so well. 


If we were to sacrifice them—each unchristian thought and deed— 
Would not that be self-denial, Lenten sacrifice, indeed? 


Such a practice would not finish in the final days of Lent; 
With the old pernicious habits we should no more be content. 


And to us, as Easter morning dawns upon the world once more, 
There would come such peace and gladness as we have not known before! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
March 21, 1945 


Orphaned Missions in New Guinea 


Conclusion of Chaplain ARNOLD M. MAAHS' Story 


Sunpay I climbed the mountain again 
for the morning worship service. These 
people had been relocated. In peace 
time they had lived at the seashore and 
had worshiped in a church. Now they 


Native preacher in New Guinea at a 
makeshift altar 


lived on a mountain-top and their vil- 
lage site had been hacked out of the 
jungle. Their church services were 
held in an open space in the village 
street. 

Several women swept the area, clean- 
ing up the fallen leaves and small sticks. 
A number of small logs had been left 
to serve as pews for the church serv- 
ice. These were arranged in orderly 
rows. by the men of the congregation. 
From all over the village the congrega- 
tion began to arrive, the men and 
women dressed in their Sunday best, 
clothing that they had saved from pre- 
war days. 

Naiman conducted the service, which 
corresponded to that in our Lutheran 
churches here in America. The hymns 


‘had been translated into Yabam, but 
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the melodies remained the same. David, 
a grand old man and a splendid Chris- 
tian, preached the sermon. And then 
I preached a sermon in English which 
Male translated into the native tongue 
as I went along. I repeated my message 
of assurance to the old men of the vil- 
lage. The dark faces in the congrega- 
tion of several hundred were intent as 
I told them of the Church’s interest and 
prayers. I told them to hold fast to 
that which was theirs, their faith, their 
trust in God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ. I told them the Church would 
come to them again through its mis- 
sionaries. I told them to build a church 
for their worship services and many 
heads nodded as I spoke. I reminded 
them that our God is faithful and that 
in the work which had been begun 
among them He would neither leave 
them nor forsake them. 

That was my first visit to Talabe, the 
mountain and the native village of the 
same name. It had truly been a moun- 
tain-top experience with these Luther- 
ans who worship the same God and 
Saviour as you and I, 

Now I was back again. The native 
woman cleaning her rice had recog- 
nized me with the exclamation, “Mis- 
sionary! American!” 


Chapel at Finschhafen which was not 
destroyed by the Japanese 
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“Male, he stop on top?” I questioned. 
Yes, they assured me, he was in the 
village and some native lad ran off to 
get him. Soon he arrived with Naiman, 
David, and the other leaders. 

“I think we go to new house,” Male 
said. 

I had discovered that it is customary 
in native villages to take a guest to the 
newest or best house, the best they had. 
As we walked along the village street, 
I complimented them on their industry 
in building a number of new homes. 
It was then that I saw the new building 
on a gentle rise in the center of the 
village. 

“Male!” I exclaimed. 
house lotu?” 

Grinning from ear to ear he replied, 
“We do.” 


God's House 

A new church! A House of God! 
Built by these native Lutherans who 
by their own admission had felt like 
children whose father had died. 

A new church! Not pretentious by 
our standards, with its thatched roof, 
but nevertheless representing many 
man hours of hard labor. With a hand 
axe they had hewn.lumber out of solid 
logs. This lumber had been placed 
vertically around the entire building to 
a height of about four feet. Two old 
men were carving out the figures of 
angels to hold up the altar, for this 
church was to be complete with the 
customary chancel furnishings. More 
lumber was needed for the platform 
which formed the chancel and the altar 
and pulpit still had to be built. Then 
they would dedicate the building. 

We sat down and Male talked about 
the church. “In your country,” he said, 
“you have churches.” Pointing out 
over the cocoanuts in the valley he con- 
tinued, “You come to New Guinea and 
you work him churches. We belong 
this country. We want church too. Last 
time you come you say we should work 
him Haus-School and Haus-Church. 
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“You work 


We talk along old men in village and 
we work him. We tell people belong 
Kasanga and Kwalasam (two villages 
near by) and they work Haus-Church 
too.” 

It had been less than two months 
since my first visit to Finschhafen. 
Three new churches were being built 
in the area. Truly an indication of the 
power of the Word of God and the faith 
and spirituality of these Christians. 

And yet the old men had spoken the 
truth when they had told me on my 
first visit that they had felt like chil- 
dren whose father had died and left 
them bereft. We dare not forget that 
the mission at Finschhafen is less than 
sixty years old. Only two generations 
have come under the influence of the 
gospel. Male’s father and mother had 
been living in heathendom when the 
first missionary arrived. It is difficult 
for us to grasp this fact and its impli- 
cations. In two _ generations from 
grossest spiritual darkness to a new 
church on a mountain top! Without 
minimizing the power of the Word of 
God must we not say that these mis- 
sionaries have done well? 


Orphaned Spiritually 

And yet these native Christians are 
as children, and now, due to the war, 
orphans. Male, with his keen mind and 
penetrating insight was well aware of 
this fact. He analyzed the Finschhafen 
situation for me in a few words, saying 
in effect that the congregations had re- 
mained faithful to their God and His 
Word. He realized, however, that white 
missionaries must return to the field 
to provide leadership and further edu- 
cation if the work was to continue and 
grow. He was quite frank in telling 
me that he was afraid that if the na- 
tives were left to their own devices the 
temptations to return to their old 
heathen ways would be too great. He 
was but speaking a universal truth. 
Sheep without a shepherd fall prey to 
the dangers which surround them, 
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whether in New Guinea or in America. 

Again I reassured him and gave him 
a message for the old men who were 
with us and for the congregations. I 
told him that I had visited all the mis- 
sion centers of any consequence in New 
Guinea and that the destruction of mis- 
sion properties had been almost abso- 
lute and complete. Very few, buildings, 
insignificant in numbers or value, re- 
mained. Yet there were things in the 
Lutheran Mission which no power on 
earth could destroy. The people re- 
mained, The people who worshiped 
God and believed in Him, 

This church, I assured him, was an 
indication that the Word of God was 
still a power in Finschhafen, Faith was 
alive and so powerful as to be able to 
produce a new church! 

The old men spoke in reply and these 
were their words: “You speak true. 
Japan man he come. Our houses are 
kaput (destroyed). Behind time (later) 
we work him new. We got something 


nobody take from us. Japan man he 
can’t take him. Nobody can take him, 
We got Cross and God’s Word. We 
keep him.” 

It was time to go back down the 
mountain. I knew that I would never 
see these kindly, friendly Lutherans 
again, for I was going home, to the 
States. It was with a feeling of sadness 
that we shook hands and said our good- 
byes. It,had been a tremendous spir- 
itual experience to meet these native 
Christians. I had seen the evidence of 
the power of God’s Word. I had seen 
God’s Word work! Never again would 
I preach a sermon on the theory of mis- 
sion work, 

I looked back once more. The two 
old men were back at work, carving 
out angels for the altar; others had 
gone back to hewing out more lumber 
for the chancel. They were working a 
Haus-Lotu, a Church which is the ex- 
pression of that faith which no man can 
take from them, 


A LONG STEP AHEAD—II 


Convalescence of Mental Patients Contains Problems 


Pastoral and Psychiatric 


Ler us consider what a mentally ill 
patient faces when leaving the hospital. 
He returns to the community where his 
ilmess is misunderstood and where he 
is all too often considered an outcast 
by his family, his friends and his fel- 
low employees. He is often shunned 
as though he were a leper. All of this 
increases his feelings of unworthiness, 
his feelings of insecurity and his self- 
blame for having brought disgrace upon 
his family. 

Only last week, Mary, an attractive 
twenty-year-old girl, left the hospital 
to take a job as a stenographer in one 
of the general hospitals of the city. 
When she was interviewed by the per- 
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By ELBA L. DYER 


sonnel manager, he asked her not to 
reveal that she had been a patient in 
the State/ Hospital, as he was afraid 
the other, employees in the department 
would not understand. Unfortunately, 
Mary inadvertently (by referring to the 
head of the Occupational Therapy De- 
partment), disclosed the second day 
she worked that she was from Norris- 
town, and everyone there, including the 
head of the department (who was a 
physician), became alarmed, 

They immediately told the personnel 
manager that they could not have her 
there and they would resign if she were 
not removed immediately, Later, when 
the situation was discussed with the 
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physician, he stated that his secretary 
had come to him a few hours earlier 
and said that she “could not take it 
any longer—either Mary left that day 
or she would resign.” An effort was 
made to learn what it was she “could 
not take,” but the physician’s reply 
was, “A patient from Norristown.” 
Upon further questioning, he stated 
that Mary’s behavior had not been 
abnormal and that her work had been 
excellent. He was afraid, however, to 
have her around the machines in the 
X-ray department, as he was afraid 
she might injure herself or others. The 
personnel manager commented later, 
“Now you see what the physician’s at- 
titude is,” and added, “Perhaps in a 
hundred years from now people will 
not look upon mental illness any dif- 
ferently than they do physical illness.” 
Thus we see that adverse attitudes 
exist among all groups in the com- 
munity. 


They Should Know Better 


We would, however, expect doctors 
(of all people) to accept fully the pa- 
tient as a person who had been men- 
tally ill and recovered. But they, too, 
are prone to consider mental illness 
the specialty of the psychiatrist and 
out of their field. Unfortunately, we 
find the same attitudes existing among 
ministers, nurses and even social work- 
ers. Such attitudes are common in all 
communities, and therefore none of us 
grew up without acquiring a few of 
them. The most common attitude en- 
countered is fear, especially a fear that 
the patient may harm others or him- 
self, The newspaper accounts of hom- 
icide do much to strengthen this fear, 
and the people do not hear about the 
thousands of others who are harmless. 
A second common attitude is fear of 
social criticism for taking a so-called 
“crazy” person into the home—fear that 
his peculiarities will create embarrass- 
ment when friends or relatives visit. 
Through education and by contact with 
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persons who have been ill and recov- 
ered, these attitudes are gradually 
modified, and they come to realize that 
a person who has been mentally ill is 
no different from other individuals in 
the community. 


Ways of Helping 

Let us see what we can do to help 
the patient. First, we can by our own 
attitude toward him give him a feeling 
of being accepted as he is, and the as- 
surance that no matter what his be- 
havior has been we still respect him as 
an individual, for we know that his be- 
havior was only symptomatic of a men- 
tal illness, as a fever might be the 
symptom of a physical illness. A quo- 
tation which recently appeared in the 
Survey Midmonthly (November 1944) 
may apply to all of us. The author, 
Lincoln Stephens, said, “Never prac- 
tice what you preach. If you are going 
to practice it, why preach it?” It is 
our own attitude rather than what we 
say that is most effective in influencing 
others in the community to change their 
attitudes. 


Minister's Advice 

The minister also can reassure the 
members of his congregation that the 
patient is well and therefore they need 
not hesitate to invite him into their 
homes, even though he still has a few 
peculiarities. In helping the patient we 
can stress his abilities and his past at- 
tainments, thus encouraging him to use 
the assets he possesses. Of course, it is 
assumed that all efforts to aid the pa- 
tient will be natural and there will be 
no attempt to force a change in com- 
munity attitudes. An illustration of this 
is an incident that happened about two 
years ago. A minister’s wife in an ef- 


-fort to impress a church conference 


with the fact that mental illness is 
curable, asked her sister-in-law, who 
had been hospitalized and who was 
present, to come to the front of the 
room so that the group could see a per- 


son who had been mentally ill and had 
recovered. Second, the minister, with 
his knowledge of the families in his 
parish, is in a position to help the so- 
cial worker select a home where the 
patient can be a member of the family. 
Third, he can aid the social worker in 
finding suitable employment for the 
patient. It would mean much to the 
latter for the pastor to welcome him on 
his return to the community and invite 
him to church. 

Together the minister and social 
worker can plan how and when to in- 
clude the patient in church activities. 
They can also help him find recrea- 
tional outlets. The minister’s continued 
interest in the patient, conveying his 
acceptance of him, plus the commu- 
nity’s acceptance of him, make for heal- 
ing and promote healthy changes in the 
patient’s attitudes. Gradually, through 
day-by-day living in the community, 
the patient’s mental health improves 
until he again is able to take his ac- 
customed place. As his illness may 
have developed over a long period of 
time, so the healing process may re- 
quire years. Even though the patient’s 
improvement is slow—and in some 
cases he may not improve beyond the 
level at which he left the hospital—the 
continued interest of his minister and 
friends may enable him to live outside 
of the hospital. The aim of everyone 
of us should be to help the individual 
overcome his feeling of being different. 

So far we have considered only ways 
of helping a patient who has been hos- 
pitalized for mental illness, but we 
should be equally interested in pre- 
venting mental breakdown. Here, too, 
the minister and the social worker can 
be helpful by recognizing the first signs 
of maladjustment in an individual and 
by directing him to the proper psy- 
chiatric service in the community. 


Community Sentiment 
The staggering number of neuro- 
psychiatric casualties in military serv- 
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ice has focused the attention of the 
public on the need for united commu- 
nity action in their behalf, in order that 
many of them may be rehabilitated. 
Perhaps the impetus from the effort to 
help these veterans will carry over to 
the civilian group, for there are com- 
mon denominators in the two groups. 
We have come a long way since the 
Middle Ages in our handling of the 
problems of the mentally ill, for we 
can now at least talk about their needs 
and subscribe to improved methods for 
the treatment of patients during their 
stay in the hospital. The most difficult 
thing, however, for all of us is to live 
out what we know is the right attitude 
toward mental illness when we come 
face to face with it. [Tue Env] 


Through Barbed Wire 


(Continued from page 9) 

Fortunately we have been able to re- 
spond. Through the Lutheran Commis- 
sion for Prisoners of War, a joint 
agency of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and the Missouri Synod, more than 
100 Lutheran pastors are regularly 
bringing Word and Sacraments to these 
camps each week. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, 135,752 German hymnals, books ' 
and devotional pamphlets have been 
furnished camps in the U. S., and 
184,726 had been sent to camps in 
France, distributed through 30 overseas 
chaplains. Communion elements and 
worship materials are also supplied. A 
touching letter of appreciation coming 
from a captured Lutheran pastor tells 
of his gratitude for communion cloths 
made by women in American churches 
to replace the handkerchiefs being 
used. He commented, “The men have 
discussed it during our study class as an 
illustration of Christianity as a world- 
wide fellowship.” 

An opportunity? Yes, and a priv- 
ilege. This is the positive kind of solu- 
tion that Lutheran World Action offers 
a world tangled up in suffering. 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


YALTA 

I was lucky enough to have a ticket 
when the President reported to the 
‘Congress on his trip to Yalta... . Such 
affairs are like movie premieres with 
spotlights and prima donnas. .. . I never 
saw aS many papas in Congress bring 
their children and hold them on their 
laps... . One newly elected Congress- 
man and his five-year-old boy made a 
pretty scene coming in... . It was fun 
to watch the ladies of the press turn 
their field and opera glasses on the 
- Diplomatic Gallery, where they get 
some of their best stories. “Who is that 
woman on the back row in purple?” 
asked Helen Essary. . . . When the 
President said the Roosevelts were not 
averse to travel, all the press girls 
turned automatically toward Mrs. 
Roosevelt. . . . It’s fun, too, to watch 
the faces of the best known newspaper 
writers and see, as it were, their stories 
in the making. . . . Nothing seemed to 
make less impression than the entrance 
of the Cabinet. . .. The President spoke 
in the “well” of the House from a cush- 
ioned chair facing eleven microphones. 
...1 watched the Congress as a whole 
for their facial expressions, at least, as 
the President spoke, and here’s my im- 
pression: sober but not enthusiastic. ... 
Young Senator Ball of Minnesota was 
a study in serious idealism. . . . And 
Senator Vandenberg, appointed to the 
San Francisco Conference, followed his 
advanced copy without smile, grin or 
frown, it seemed. . . . Senator Wiley 
looked on with him... . Senator Bark- 
ley kept his eyes so glued to the ad- 
vance release that I don’t think he 
looked up once. ...I sat next to a 
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newspaper man who let me watch his 
advance release and I never heard a 
man make so many changes and inter- 
polations as the President did this time. 
He seemed completely at ease with his 
material, wanted to be intimate with 
the Congress and the country, and so 
ad-libbed freely. . . . His most enthu- 
siastic applause, in my judgment, came 
at his reference to military victories... . 
The President didn’t say much not al- 
ready reported in the newspapers, and 
what he did say was more like a travel- 
ogue. ... There is no doubt about his 
feeling the sense of responsibility... . 
However, his speech seemed like win- 
dow dressing for the San Francisco 
Conference. Congress as yet doesn’t 
know much... . This reporter fears 
settlements determined by “compro- 
mise,” unless compromises are steps to- 
ward truth. ... The President cracked 
his old smile as he wheeled out of the 
House chamber. He is thin, but his 
color is fine and his 14,000-mile trip 
seems to have pepped him. 


INTERESTING FOLKS 


Tus reporter is fascinated by the va- 
rious types of genuine culture, often 
tucked away in the nooks and crannies 
of this town. Some of these have to be 
sought out, others only come to city- 
wide light when they pass away. Such 
aman was Frank Johnson Metcalf, who 
died this week, nearly eighty. He served 
forty-two years in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, retiring in 1935. His hobby 
was collecting religious books and his 
own library consisted of 6,000 volumes, 
of which 2,000 are hymnals of many 
faiths. . 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER'S WIFE 


SENSE OF BELONGING—Breakfast at Bordenville 


“AwotHER cup of coffee, Jerry?” I 
asked, 

“Just a> half. Is that the postman, 
Mark?” ~ 

“Here you are, Dad. Quite a haul.” 

“Probably more people explaining 
why they can’t attend the reunion of 
confirmation classes Palm Sunday eve- 
ning.” Jerry began leafing through the 
pile of letters. 

Joan excused herself and started up- 
stairs. Mark called after her, “Bring 
my notebook, will you, Sis?” 

Mark dropped a kiss on my cheek and 


, grinned toward his father. “Looks like 


a fugitive from a mail order depart- 
ment, doesn’t he? Well, so long, par- 
ents. Come along, sibling, or we will be 
‘en retarde’ as they say in gay Paree.” 

“Will you stop calling me that awful 
word, Mark Lathrop? I hate it.” 

“What, sibling? Stop calling you 
‘sibling,’ sibling?” 

“That's enough, Mark!” I laughed. 
“Why not try going to school so pleas- 
antly some morning that your father 
and I will just hate to see you go? It 
would be such a delightful change.” 

Jerry looked after them with that 
mixture of amusement, amazement, 
chagrin and affection that seems to be 
the most common fatherly expression. 
“Sibling? Now where on earth did he 
pick that up?” 

“From that article you had on chil- 
dren in wartime. You know, it came 
several months ago, and lay around on 
the living room table after you read it. 
Last night Mark finished his home work 
and hadn’t anything to read, so he 
started on that. How much of the article 
he read, I don’t know, but he asked 
me what the word meant. I tried to 
explain, and he yelled, ‘Yippee! Joan's 
my sibling!’ ” 


Jerry turned back to the letters. 

“Our invitation to the confirmation 
classes must have sounded interesting 
this year to make so many of our out- 
of-town group answer—even if they 
can’t come.” 

“Should you have tried to hold a re- 
union this year? With colleges and 
synods cutting down on their meetings, 
wasn’t it slightly on the unpatriotic side 
to try to get the classes together?” 

“There won't be more than a handful 
come from any distance. A few may 
run out from the city. Most of them 
will have enough gas for such a small 
trip.” i 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Hadley is going to 
be quite disappointed if there isn’t a 
crowd. She’s helped the Luther League 
committee plan a lovely tea. They have 
everything worked out to the last de- 
tail, and it’s going to be an awful let- 
down if no one comes.” 

“Oh, some will come. But anyone 
who isn’t prepared for a ‘let-down’ 
these days is bound to run into dis-° 
appointments.” 

“That's what Mrs. Haines was telling 
her after Vespers the other evening. 
She didn’t put it that way, though.” 

“You can count on Mrs. Haines never 
to be over-tactful. What did she say?” 

“Mrs. Hadley was asking her to come 
over and help her with the young peo- 
ple. I wasn’t supposed to be listening, 
but you know how Mrs. Haines shouts. 
‘How do you expect people to get 
everything done? Seems to me the 
church better stick to its own job, hav- 
ing services, and let the other things 
go. Seems to me, since I joined this 
church I don’t have a minute to my- 
self. First they want me to come to 
missionary meetings, then it’s Ladies’ 
Aid, then it’s Altar Guild. And now it’s 
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help the young people. They haven't 
asked me to teach in Sunday school. 
Guess the pastor knows I wouldn’t 
know enough for that. But I could 
spend two or three days a week at the 
church, if I wanted to. Don’t they think 
people have other things to do?’” 

“That’s Mrs. Haines. I don’t imagine 
her gruffness floored Mrs. Hadley, did 
- it? She usually has a good comeback.” 

“She really handled the situation 
beautifully. She said, ‘I’ve often won- 
dered what people did with the time 
they keep so carefully for themselves. 
They must be much more energetic or 
intelligent than I. I suppose they keep 
their houses much cleaner than mine. 
Or they read a great deal and broaden 
their outlook on the world. Or they do 
a lot of entertaining. But when I have 
time on my hands I don’t seem to have 
anything to show for it. Do you?’” 

“Unless I miss my guess, Mrs. Haines 
spends whatever time she has to her- 
self eating chocolates and reading the 
fashion magazines!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hadley was so sweet about 
it, no one could get mad at her. Mrs. 
Haines spoke quite differently before 
they were through. ‘Oh, I’m not com- 
plaining. I like to help at the church. 
It’s just that I don’t see any point in 
working too much for this reunion 
thing when I’ll bet there won’t be a 
handful come. The young people have 
too many things to do these days.’ I 
didn’t hear much more of the conver- 
sation, because Mrs. Gerber came up 
to ask me whether I thought of anyone 
who should receive the altar flowers. 
But the last I heard Mrs. Hadley was 
explaining her reasons for thinking 
there would be a large group, both at 
the tea and at the service.” 

“Well, I’m hoping myself that a good 
many will respond, but whether they 
come or not, the invitation itself is a 
reminder of their confirmation and of 
the people who were confirmed with 
them. It’s one more thing to give them 
that ‘sense of belonging’ the social 
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psychologists have just discovered and 
that the church has always had.” 

“Oh, yes. Speaking of just that sort 
of thing, did Mrs. French tell you that 
one of her neighbors is starting a unit 
of this ‘Americans United for world or- 
ganization’ and would like to meet at 
the church?” 

“She told me about it, and I didn’t 
know exactly what to tell her. I’ll have 
to discuss the matter with the church 
council. It sounds all right to me, al- 
though she wasn’t able to give me many 
more details than I already knew about 
the group. So far as I can see, they are 
united to get political action before it 
is once more too late. The hitch is that 
when you connect any out-and-out po- 
litical thing with the church, you always 
offend a few sincere Christians who for 
reasons known only to them hold dif- 
ferent opinions.” 

‘I know. But, Jerry, surely the 
church can’t sit by and let short-sight- 
edness and selfishness run us up an- 
other blind alley with another war at 
the end of it.” 

“Wait a minute, now. Just relax. 
Because I’m not too keen about having 
one of the units Mrs, French was talk- 
ing about meet here, doesn’t mean the 
church—or even our congregation—has 
to ‘sit by.’ Have you heard of the 
Cleveland Conference?” 

“Now, you're being sarcastic! Of 
course I have; but how many of our 
members have heard of it? Besides the 
small proportion that read our church 
papers, I mean.” 

“Well, if they haven’t, they will. 
After Easter we’re really going to work 
on using those pamphlets from the 
Board of Social Missions. That way 
we can help mould public opinion and 
speak with the authority of the best 
thinking of the whole church on this 
matter of peace-building.” 

“More meetings? More reunions?” 

“More feeling of belonging to some- 
thing big—big enough to tell the world 
how to act.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE SUPREME LOYALTY 

Read Philippians 2:5-11; Matthew 21:1-9. 

Loyatty to one’s personal interests, 
to one’s business—even to one’s family 
—is subordinated these trying days to 
loyalty to the state. National interests, 
in turn, are subservient during the 
present emergency to the welfare of 
the nations collectively. The govern- 
ment that does not demonstrate un- 
equivocally its loyalty to the Allied 
cause is made to understand that it 
will be barred from the deliberations 
at the peace table. Yet all these loyal- 
ties should be secondary to the su- 


, preme devotion to the Kingdom of God 


and to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Hosanna to the son of David! Matthew 
21:9. 

ENTHUSIASM IN WorsHrP. The Jewish 
carpenter was born in King David’s 
village. Though poor and humble, He 
was of royal lineage. Shepherds, in- 
tellectuals, and saints praised God for 
His birth, and King Herod quaked be- 
fore Him. He startled the sages by His 
wisdom, and the common folk by His 
miracles of power and goodness. The 
radiance of His life has transfigured 
manhood and womanhood, transformed 
music, art and literature, and left its 
spiritual glow in countless institutions 


and movements of high endeavor. To- 
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this royal son of David, “Hosanna”! 
With Palm Sunday enthusiasm let us 
join the increasing throngs that ac- 
knowledge His continuing Presence 
and accept Him as our Lord! 


The Lord hath need of him. Luke 19:34. 

OFFERING oF Possessions. The value 
of materiel is paramount in this mech- 
anized age. Without adequate equip- 
ment, the best trained armies would be 
powerless and the cause of freedom 
would be foiled. In the poem, “My Ma- 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 
chine,” the workman in the shop, with 


the user on the battle front, refers with © 


pride to his material equipment: “This 
is my machine, mine! . 
of me; we are one... . With Thy help, 


O Lord, I wail bring forth the most and ~ 


the best“that is possible from my ma- 


chine. For it depends on me.” It was ~ 
only a colt, the foal of an ass, that the ~ 


Master needed; but it carried Him into 
the holy city and to the spiritual tri- 
umphs beyond. Nothing is too insig- 
nificant to offer for His service. Palm 


branches, spread garments and ho- - 


sannas stir enthusiasm and express 


passing loyalty, but Christ wants in- 


struments that serve Him. 


But first they gave their own selves to © 


the Lord, and to us through the will of 
God. If Corinthians 8:5. 

DepIcATION oF SELF. A dear old mother 
in the church was deaf, but she was 
present at every service. “If I were 
absent there would be another va- 
eancy,” she said, as her example of 


.. It is a part 4 


faithfulness led others to the place 


where she worshiped in silence. God 
wants our gifts; but more, He wants 
us. The money of the non-Christian 
philanthropist is measured by dollars; 
the offerings of the believer—if given 
devoutly—are valued by heart throbs 
and multiplied by the sign of the cross 
—in love sacrificial. These days big 
with destiny challenge the Christian 
to a re-dedication of self and to a fuller 
reliance upon the empowering grace of 
the Lord Jesus. 


To you it hath been granted in the be- 
half of Christ, not only to believe on him, 
but also to suffer in his behalf. Philippians 
1:29. 

Loyatty In SuFrrertnc. The acid test 
of profession is sacrifice. “Jesus wept,” 
not because acclaiming crowds wanted 
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to make Him a king against His will, 
but because they were not willing to 
pay the price of sacrifice incident to 
gaining the crown spiritual. Jerusalem 
wanted a king but knew not the royal 
spirit that wins through suffering. If 
we would reign with Him, let us be 
willing to “suffer in His behalf.” 


Have this mind in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus. Philippians 2:5. 

Likeness To Curist. Charles E. 
Hughes, with his judicial insight, thus 
designates the characteristics which he 
considers a Christian should have: 
“Courage without pugnacity; convic- 
tion without bigotry; charity without 
condescension; faith without credulity; 
love of humanity without mere senti- 


mentality; meekness with power; emo- 
tion with sanity.” St. Paul made a bet- 
ter summation when he exhorted that 
the Christian have the “mind which 
was in Christ Jesus.” Although God, 
He took “the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men,” that He 
might as one of us fulfill the law per- 
fectly, and in our behalf save “unto the 
uttermost” giving us the supreme ex- 
ample that humility, not pride, “stoops 
to conquer.” 


O Gop, show us what it means to fol- 
low the Master. Show us how to be 
good citizens and good Christians. Arm 
us with the mind of Christ that we may 
be enabled to fight effectively against 
evil. In His name we ask it. Amen. 


Chapel Dedicated at San Diego Naval Hospital 


Leading the vested choir in hymns sung during 
the Protestant dedicatory services in the new 
chapel at the U. S. Naval Hospital, in San 
Diego, Calif., are Comdr. Dewitt Edward Wright 
(ChC), USNR, and Lieut. Comdr. David A. 
Sharp (ChC), USNR, former senior Protestant 


chaplain. 
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ProresTANT dedication services for the 
new chapel at the U. S. Naval Hospital in 
San Diego, Calif., recently were conducted 
with military and civilian religious leaders 
participating under direction of Comdr. 
Dewitt Edward Wright (ChC), USNR, 
senior Protestant chaplain of the hospital. 
Commander Wright formerly was pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church, Alhambra, 
California. 

Lt. Comdr. David A. Sharp (ChC), 
USNR, formerly stationed at the hospital 
and now assigned to sea duty, read the 
prayer of consecration; Capt. E. H. Groth 
(ChC), USN, senior chaplain at Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif., preached the 
sermon; and the Rev. E. A. Vosseler, pres- 
ident of the San Diego Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, San Diego, participated in the 
service. The assembly taxed the 600-seat 
capacity of the chapel, which is built to 
serve all faiths. y 

In addition to directing Protestant wor- 
ship in the chapel, Commander Wright and 
his staff each week personally contact the 
Protestant men among the 12,000 patients 
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eross the Dosh 


Across THE Desk and wife are blessed 
with good neighbors, and we claim to 
be sincerely appreciative of them. The 
family nearest has a daughter*who has 
many attractive qualities, among them 
that practical ambition to be a musician 
which yields willingness to practice 
“exercises” at the piano. Her progress 
during a couple of years has reached 
the stage when her music teacher gives 
her “pieces” to play, and these we hear 
quite distinctly. 

And what we hear could be a basis 
of complaint. The piano on which the 


, young lady plays is sadly “out of tune.” 


It gives off only sour notes. The ear of 
the listener is assailed with a collection 
of cacaphonies. A $64 word meaning 
bad sounds, disharmonies. Shakespeare 
wrote about the man “that is not 
moved with concord of sweet sounds,” 
but we cannot quote him relative to 
the irritation caused by discords. One 
hears occasionally the observation, 
“That music drives me crazy.” 

But the reactions to aural sensations 
are no doubt from within the hearer’s 
own mind and heart. A story used to 
be told that a Turkish nobleman at- 
tending a concert in which a symphony 
orchestra played classical compositions 
said he most enjoyed tuning the instru- 
ments. 
that harmony is not a science, but an 
art; meaning by that declaration that it 
cannot be reduced to fixed rules and 
mathematical formulas. What one pro- 
nounces harmonious is a response which 
comes from within him. 

Is there not something similar in our 
natures which determines our qualifica- 
tions to live in harmony with people? 
Pastors are not always in possession of 
what it takes to get along amicably with 
the members of their churches. One 
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Our faithful Brittanica asserts — 


easily deduces the conclusion that 
there are no chords struck in their 
souls as their people’s joys and sorrows 
play upon their hearts and sympathies. 
And certainly something is wrong when 
an individual has only fear and distrust 
for his fellowmen. Such an one misin- 
terprets his neighbor’s motives, refuses 
co-operation, and really exhibits a kind 
of hunger for discerning the faults and 
ills of companions, fellow believers and 
fellow citizens. He needs a tuner. 


AGAIN PALM SUNDAY 


It is a source of deep gratitude to 
God that some of the sources of human 
joy are independent of such circum- 
stances as this terrible war has pro- 
duced. We shall so celebrate the Sun- 
day preceding Easter, March 25, as to 
welcome once again the acceptance by 
our Lord of man’s tribute to Him of 
royal honors. Not communiques from 
military headquarters will govern our 
appreciation of His public entry into. 
the city of David. Perhaps fewer young 
people will present themselves at the 
altars of our churches for the rite of 
confirmation, but the event itself will 
be as sincerely and courageously ac- 
knowledged as in the past. We shall 
cry, “Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” 

And one ventures to express the hope 
that men and women in the armed 
services will find within their souls the 
reasons for a deeper and more inspir- 
ing faith, Communications from chap- 
lains and from the rank and file of the 
armed hosts supply a basis for the con- 
viction that the circumstances of con- 
flict have not deprived those in military 
service of a consciousness of the near- 
ness of God. A participant in the attack 
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on Guadalcanal stated the situation, 
“One either enirusts himself to his God, 
or he goes crazy.” We understood him 
to mean that the sufferance of mortal 
dangers cleared away the obstructions 
to sensing the presence of One who 
in ordinary routine is not discerned. 

Maybe we shall hear from the chap- 
_ lams that their Palm Sunday services 
became memorable for the men and 
women who gather because the oppor- 
tunity is given them to express their 
gratitude not only that they are alive 
but that they have increased their as- 
surance of the Father’s nearness and 
eare for them. It is one of the contra- 
dictions of peril and suffering that 
divine grace enables them to convert 
weakness into strength. 


LUTHERANS CONCERNED 

Conerecations of the United Lu- 
theran Church—as well as those of other 
denominations—are addressed by the 
United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration in behalf of des- 
_ titute peoples. In the bulletin issued by 
the National Lutheran Council under 
date of March 2 UNRRA’S estimate of 
the number of persons in need is 
125,000,000, of whom 30,000,000 are chil- 
dren. It is in their name that gifts of 
used clothing are solicited. 

Readers of Toe Lutueran will recall 
that the organization of the United Na- 
tions’ Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration occurred in 1943, and that its 
executive head is Ex-Governor Lehman 
of New York. Contacts have been es- 
tablished in areas where devastation by 
war has fallen upon the people, so that 
agencies for distribution can be set up. 

The New York office of the National 
Lutheran Council at 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., announces: “No 
independent appeal among Lutherans 
is contemplated at this time by the 
NLC, pending reporis from the Lu- 
theran World Convention’s Commission 
to Europe. All Lutherans are urged to 
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lend full support through their com- 
munity organizations to the 
ingathering.” 

Our first action in response should 
be the announcement by congregations 
that a committee or society has been 
designated to ask for, receive, and 
classify clothing. Then inquiry should 
show a community organization (Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis or Lions’ Clubs are 
named) through whom shipment will 
be made on receipt of directions from 
United National Clothing Collection, 
100 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y., 
Henry J. Kaiser, Chairman. 


Serpent in the Wilderness 
(Continued from page 11) 
clearly seen his sin and deep need, and 
in his desperation has looked to Christ 
and found the joy of a new life in Him. 
His looking to Christ was the right kind 

of looking. 

But it is the poison that affects us 
unawares that is especially dangerous. 

The sins of selfishness, pride, covet- 
ousness, filling the life with the things 
of this world, thus-robbing God of the 
place in our lives that belongs to Him 
are especially dangerous because they 
tend to put the soul to sleep, and their 
deadly natures, are not recognized. They 
are accounted as little sins, or perhaps 
not recognized as sins at all. Men do 
not consider, for instance, that robbing 
God of the place due Him im our lives is 
as truly robbery as taking our neigh- 
bor’s money or goods. The Bible says, 
however, “The wages of sin is death.” 
(Rom. 6: 23.) It does not say “great 
sin”—but “sins.” The wages of sin is 
death. No sin is little. 

Tt is therefore the portion of those 
who keenly realize that they have been 
impregnated with the poison of sin to 
look to Him who was lifted up on the 
cross, and suffered there to atone for 
our sin, and find through looking to 
Him the gifts He freely bestows, Peace 
and Eternal Life. 
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Latheran Werld Action means on-the-spot help fo thousands ef peaple. This pragram of assk 
ance is as Rexible and adaptable as these quick shift days demand, A family from Texas is lone 


im a new hetsing area in Michigan, A WAC from Minneapolis is foeotsere ip her search for a roe 
in Washington, D.C. A refugee child hangers for werds of affection spoken in a language it 
understand, & Marine evacuated by air fram two Jima wants his chaplain’s prayers and the Ho 


Communion before that amputation in a San Diege hospital, Representatives of Lutheran World Acth 
have the “know how” and the “he there” necessary te meet such emergencies Their ministries hay 
alerted the whole church Ged is using Lutherats throughout the continent te provide his “very. pre 
ent help in time of trouble,” 


Sister Adele Dasendrook welcoming a Pe at eur corter In 
Pla. Service men and women have made over sin millic 
where the sign says “Lutheran Service Center,” 


Lutheran communion service at Camp Perry, Williamsburg, Va. 
held Sunday mornings at 0900 in AU ths Chapel, Lieut, Cletus 
A. Senft, USNR, chaplain, 


SS 


XN . . : 
“Pied Piper of Harbor Gate” is what newsmen admiringly call Attractive chancel in the Harbor Gate, Richmond, Calif, B 
Pastor Ross Hidy whose trumpet calls together the largest Sunday Authority Building, tt is before this altar that the children 
school in any housing aren of the Henry Kaiser operations by Pastor Hidy's teumpet worship 
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fathers are at war. Their mothers are at work in a railroad 
The War Emergency Welfare Department of LWA is setting 
fencies to help get such children good play places, 


A play group of the Luthe 
Ohio. This is one of the wa 
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Packing books for war prisoners. Besides supporting War 
Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA, LWA has sent 129,228 books 
to North American and 159,693 to overseas PW camps. 
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The March of Faith program, 
WCAL, Minneapolis, will 
soon cover the continent ax 
part of Wartime Radio. Min- 
stry of LWA, 
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From Surrender to Conquest fy Nethen §2-Malhoie 


Events of Forty Hours in the Completion of Jesus’ Work of Reconciliation 
Chapters 26 and 27 of St. Matthew's Gospel. Sunday School Lesson for April | 


Ar THE threshold of a secont# quarter in the current year of studies in the Bible, it 
is proper to recall that a series of thirteen portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew have — 
been specifically the study texts for adult Sunday schdol classes. But the connections 
of these excerpts have been so stated or implied as to call for a reading of all the Gospel | 
which this apostle wrote. We are thus presumed to have familiarized ourselves once 
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more with “the record of our Lord’s in- 
carnate years,” as one of His apostles re- 
called and related it. 

It is likewise desirable that we keep in 
mind the circumstances under which St. 
Matthew wrote this gospel. Scholars have 


, reached conclusions that the original lan- 


guage was Aramaic: thence it was put into 
Greek. It is said also to indicate certain 
influences to which its writer responded, 
such as his Hebrew lineage, his former 
position as a tax gatherer, and those points 
of view at which he arrived at an age of 
sixty or more. It was on the basis of apos- 
tolic experience that he put into script a 
story of his Lord whom after the lapse of 
decades he was still serving as one of His 
apostles, and employing the gifts of grace 
bestowed upon him. It is significant that 
he ended his writing with that final com- 
mission authorizing him and others to “go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Seriatim Testimony 

The writer of this page suggests to his 
readers that they imagine themselves in- 
quiring of St. Matthew when a mature, or 
even an old man, what his reasons were 
for his fidelity through the many years of 
his apostleship. Doubtless his major prem- 
ise would be the absolute confidence which 
he, like any man or woman, can have: that 
by faith in the atoning merit of Jesus 
Christ he became a citizen of the King- 


‘dom of God. And when the second ques- 


tion was asked, “What grounds have you 
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for a conclusion of such tremendous di- 
mensions?” he, St, Matthew, would cite 
the teachings and miracles of which he 
was personally aware. As the climax of 
the testimony, he would recall what oc- 
curred during Christ's last six consecutive 
days in the flesh unglorified. (Palm Sun- 
day to Good Friday, whith the Church has 
labeled Holy Week.) 

From the vivid recollection of all that 
Jesus said and did in those last 144 hours, 
the Evangelist’s record provides a series 
of contrasts. He describes unfathomable 
depths of humiliation to which the Master 
was subjected. Along with these are ex- 
hibitions of immeasurable power, self-sub- 
mission and authority that are infinitely. 
beyond parallel. Against the evidences 
that might seem to show His defeat, the 
gospel closes with the account of His res- 
urrection which demonstrated the Lord's 
conquest of Satan's kingdom and of Sin’s 
last weapon, which is death. To see to 
some degree the dual phases of His Mes- 
sianic character, one notes Him in His 
royal entry seated upon the humblest of 
burden bearers. Within the towering 
courts of the temple built by Herod the 
Great, He pointed to the almsgiving of a 
widow. While He gave honor to the Tem- 
ple as the seat of Jewish worship, He 
scourged into flight the shameless parasites 
of true worship. 


Humanity and Deity 

In the Garden He said, “I am He,” and 
the mob fell to their faces. To Pilate He 
declared, “Thou hast no power except such 
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as is given thee from above.” On the cross 
He shared His own destiny with a thief 
at His side. All these acts were invested 
with divinity and were so discerned by 
those to whom His natures were revealed 
when He rose from the dead. 

When, finally, this One who so amply 
suffered from transgressions of the law, 
though He was without sin; and when by 
the perfection of His goodness He obtained 
for man what man had lost; when angelic 
messengers were met in the tomb where 
His body had been laid (perhaps from the 
angelic choir the shepherds heard at His 
birth); from such revelations St. Matthew 
was prepared to render obedience to the 
great commission. He gave years from 
Pentecost to his death to calling men to 


Some Flood Damage 


Ohio River's Recent Flood Less 
Destructive Than That of 1937 


Unper date of March 9 the Rev. Roger 
G. Imhoff, member of the News Letter staff 
of Tue Lurueran, corrected a communica- 
tion received at an earlier date. On the 
basis of appearances at the time of his first 
communication, the phrase “truck relief,” 
which was applied by Mayor Wilson Wyatt 
of Louisville, was adequate; but at a later 
date some fears were entertained that 
“boat relief” might be necessary for some 
sections of the cities of Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. Pastor Imhoff writes as follows: 

“An unofficial estimate indicates that 
possibly forty Lutheran families from five 
of our congregations left their homes, 
either due to water leveling off in base- 
ments or along streets which isolated small 
sections of the city anywhere from knee 
deep to about five feet of water. Only one 
or two homes are reported to have had 
water in the first floor. This, of course, 
does not include the several thousand peo- 
ple who are not Lutherans who fled from 
homes in the low-lying districts near the 
river. Churches reporting some evacuated 
families are: First, Third, Grace, Memorial 
and Fenner Memorial. 
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repentance and faith. The Kingdom of God 
was in the midst of them, he testified. In 
our stead He bore our transgressions, and 
for our sakes He died. 

And now He is risen. The sepulcher in 
which He was laid is empty. He is the 
firstfruits of the eventual resurrection of 
the dead. Then and by Him, the justified, 
we also shall pass to the regime which 
death cannot penetrate. Believe in Him, 
and ye shall share His resurrection. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 26-April 1 

M. A Song of Victory. Psalm 2: 6-12. 
T. The Empty Tomb. Matthew 28: 1-10. 
Ww. a Joy. John 20: 11-18. 
Th. Walking with Jesus. Luke 24: 13-24. 
F. Learning from Jesus. Luke 24: 25-35. 
Sat. A Happy Meeting. John 21: 15-19. 
S. Looking unto Jesus. Hebrews 12: 1-3. 


“About five feet of water stands in the 
church school (basement) of Memorial 
Church. School equipment had been moved 
upstairs by last Monday, March 5. Water 
also has collected in the boiler room of 
Grace Church; but all equipment in the 
church school is safe. 

“The flood is not nearly so devastating 
as in 1937, when the city had ten more 
feet of water, a crest of 57.1 feet. This 
time, the Red Cross, city officials and so- 
cial agencies, all co-ordinated through the 
office of the Mayor, had the situation un- 
der good control at all times. About 500 
refugees, mainly from the river edge dis- 
tricts, are being housed at three points in 


_the city. There has been no disruption of 


public utility service and no deaths. 

“Damage to the homes of our Lutheran 
folk, and to Memorial and Grace churches 
cannot be estimated at this time; but is 
much less than in 1937. One or two more 
feet of water, however, would cover in- 
creasingly wide districts and would neces- 
sitate the evacuation of thousands by boat 
for the entire central, west and southwest 
sections of about fifty blocks square would 
be affected. Hence, our people hope the 
weatherman is right in his forecasts of no 
more rain, which has been our good for- 
tune for the past four days.” 
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/ the heathen. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ly nos John Teaver 


CHRIST AROSE-I Corinthians 15:1-8 


Easter is an Anglo-Saxon word appro- 
priated by the English and the German 
languages as the name for the Day of 
Resurrection. It was the name for the 
goddess of the spring or the dawn. It 
may be a shock to discover the name of a 
heathen goddess attached to the happiest 
festival in the Church Year. It may also 
be a parable of the use God makes of the 
human and imperfect for His purposes. 
It was the vain search after God that led 
to the devising of gods and goddesses by 
“By searching man cannot 
find God.” Yet, there are whisperings of 
the truth about God that are evident in 
the heathen religions. It is not saving 
truth, for only revelation can bring that to 
human minds. 

Looking into the buds of spring time, or 
into the rays of the rising sun, men do see 
something that foreshadows the resurrec- 
tion. They have also felt the sadness of the 
falling leaves of approaching winter and 
the dying rays of the evening sun. Their 
depression is relieved by the assurance 
that the spring and the new day will come. 
Death and darkness may rule for a time, 
but the morning comes and the flowers of 
a new season offer their promise. So they 
ery, hardly understanding their own minds, 
“Easter is here!” 

So we may follow Christ through the 
sunset of Calvary. So, too, we may feel 
the tragedy of the three days of darkness. 
But “Easter is here,” and a new and glo- 
rious day dawns for us. 


No Fables 


To the followers of Jesus after that first 
Easter there never was any doubt about 
the resurrection. The very fact that there 
was much confusion in their thinking and 
their faith had been sorely tried by His 
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death adds to the certainty of His resur- 
rection. They did not expect Him to arise 
from that.tomb. Out of such doubt they 
were lifted by their certainty that they 
had seen Him alive. He had talked with 
them, had eaten with them, had permitted 
them to test out their convictions. They 
were convinced beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that He lived again. 

No better proof could be asked than the 
conduct of His disciples following Easter. 
Now they lost their fear that had scattered 
them from Calvary. They met together 
again for prayer and fellowship. They 
heard His last great commission from the 
Mount of Ascension. They followed His 
instructions and awaited the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. Then they went out—all but 
one—to die martyrs’ deaths, proclaiming 
the resurrection. 

The early Christian Church could never 
have happened if Good Friday were the 
end for Jesus. Paul, the new-called apos- 
tle, went even to Rome, preaching the res- 
urrection. “If Christ be not raised from 
the dead, then is our preaching vain .. . if 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; 
ye are yet in your sins.” (I Cor. 15: 14.) 
No “cunningly devised fables” were the 
basis for Peter’s convictions. (II Peter 


' 1:16.) Something big had happened to 


these men. Read again our scripture les- 
son and see how Paul marshaled the proofs 
of the resurrection for the support of the 
faith of the Corinthians. If the early 
Christians were brave in the face of ter- 
rible persecutions, if they had lost entirely 
the fear of suffering and death, it was 
because they believed without any reser- 
vations, “that He hath been raised on the 
third day, according to the scriptures.” The 
best proof for the resurrection is the 
Christian Church. 
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The Promised Day 

Easter made certain all that Jesus was 
and all He taught. It was the day of the 
Kept promise. Jesus had made clear enough 
His expectation that He would die and on 
the third day rise again. His enemies did 
not miss that promise and came to Pilate 
persuading him to make the tomb secure 
with a seal and a guard. They suggested 
that the disciples might steal away the 
body and pretend that He had risen. 

Tt was after His followers had seen Him 
and had been convinced that He lived, 
that they remembered those promises He 
had made. Certainly the days of medita- 
tion together after His ascension were 
spent in remembermg His days in the 
flesh. Then would come io them nearly 
forgotien words in which He had made 
claims that were validated on Easier. 
“From that time began Jesus io show his 
disciples that he must go io Jerusalem and 
suffer many things .. . and the third day 
Yise again.” (Matthew 16:21) “Tell the 
vision (The Transficuration) to no man 
until the Son of man be risen from the 
dead” (Matthew 17:9.) “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it 
again . . . he spake of the temple of his 
body. . . . When therefore he was raised 
from the dead his disciples remembered 
.-.- (John 2: 19-22) 


Powers in His Presence 

A certain great English preacher is said 
to have become great because of an Easter 
sermon. Up to that Easier his preaching 
had been good but not outstanding. This 
year as he was preparing his Easier ser- 
mon the resurrection message seemed io 
come alive in him. An overwhelming con- 
viction of the Presence came over him. 
There had never been any doubi intel- 
lectually that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. But this day he seemed io realize 
as never before that Jesus Christ was 
there, with him im his study, a deeply in- 
terested companion as he wrote his ser- 
mon. That Easter sermon would long be 
remembered in his congregation. And 
every sermon after that Easter would ring 
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with new power, with new certainty. As 
the old sexton said, “The rector preaches 
as though every Sunday was Easter.” 

Christ is risen! Christ is here!—that is 
the key to great preaching and to great 
living. Easter should be no passing expe- 
rience for you. It is the great day of the 
year, but more than a day. It is the be- 
ginning of a new season, a new life. 

* = * a 

To Lzapsrs: Topic date, April 1. Next 

topic, “We Shall Rise.” 


Hartwick College 


Two fine young men entered Hartwick 
College at the opening of the second se- 
mester January 29 to begin their four-year 
pre-theological course in preparation for 
the Lutheran ministry: 

Robert Heffner is a member of Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Carl W. Benson 
comes from St. John’s Church, Erie, Pa. 
His brother is the Rev. Victor Benson, 
Bethany Church, Central Bridge, N. Y. 

Another youth who entered at mid-year 
is Cecil Goberdhan, a native of Berbice, 
British Guiana, South America. He is a 
member of the Lutheran congregation at 
New Amsterdam. Mr. Goberdhan has come 
to Hartwick with the approval of the 
Board of Foreign Missions to prepare him- 
self for teaching the sciences in one of the 
new high schools which is being operated 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 

Hartwick College has recently added to 
its restricted endowment funds the sum 
of $20,000, the proceeds of an annuity given 
by Miss Cora A. Babcock of Cooperstown, 
N. Y¥., who died January 29, 1945. 

Miss Babeock was graduated from Hart- 
wick Seminary in 1891 and taught in the 
schools of New York City for thirty-five 
years. The total of her gifts to the college 
is approximately $45,000. This fund has 
been set aside to endow the Cora A. Bab- 
cock Professorship in English Literature 
in honor of Miss Babcock’s beloved teacher, 
James Pitcher, D.D., professor of English 
at the seminary for many years. 
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Radiant Social Gospel 


The Church Looks Forward. By Archbishop Williem Temple. Macmillan. 


193 pages. $2. 


Lizerat thought throughout the Christian world was stirred by the elevation in 1942 
of William Temple as archbishop of Canterbury. He thus became the spiritual leader of 
40,000,000 Anglicans; and as head of the World Council of Churches he ably represented 
350,000,000 Christians. As at Malvern in 1941, in both of these positions he was recog- 


nized as the forernost exponent of Chris- 
tian social reconstruction. 

We believe with John Wesley that “every 
Christian is immortal until his work is 
done.” But unless the untimely death of 
Archbishop Temple a few months ago is 
not seriously to retard the Church’s con- 
tribution to social progress, Christians 
everywhere will have to rally to the stand- 
ard so bravely raised and stoutly borne 
by him. 

Archbishop Temple was no radical in the 
sense of digressing from the faith. He 
was a devout adherent. But he used the 


men’s lives be made richer. His idea of a 
Christian society embodies the practical 
propositions: Every citizen should have 
sufficient income to make a home and 
bring up his children properly. Every 
child should be given an opportunity for 
education up to maturity. Every worker 
should have a voice in the conduct of the 
business in which he is engaged. Every 
citizen should be guaranteed freedom of 
worship, speech, assembly, and associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Temple declared the essence of his - 


teaching to be summed up in the need of a 
new integration of life: Religion, Art, Sci- 
ence, Politics, Education, Industry, Com- 
merce, Finance—all brought into a unity 
of the Divine Purpose. This purpose is 
presented in the Bible as the Kingdom of 
God or “the summing up of all things in 
Christ.” 

Dr. Temple decries what he terms the 
“broken fellowship of national life,” 
brought about by a superfiuity on the part 
of some, while multitudes suffer want and 
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need. His‘cure is a care more for justice 
than for comfort and luxury, whereby 
economic distribution would be well on the 
way to solve itself. 

Dr. Temple traces the decline of our day 
to the claim of autonomy by departments 
of life that are not ends but means to an 
end—Politics, Commerce, Art, Education. 
The patriot says, “My country right or 
wrong,” making the state the end. The 
commercial man says, “Business is busi- 

” leading to the idolatry of money. 
The artist says, “Art for art’s sake,” with- 
out inquiring whether its self-expression is 
without a self worthy, or even fit, to be 
expressed. Now education makes its job 
the development of personality, but refuses 
to guide its activities by any general con- 
ception of what personality is. 

The life and mission of Dr. Termple were 


the dedication of all these powerful factors’ 


to the glory of God and to the benefit of 
cormmon men everywhere in the making of 
a truly Christian society. 

W. C. ScHazrren. 


Ministry of Art 


The Arts and Religion. Edited by Albert E. 
Bailey. Macmillan. 181 pages. $2.50. 

The Arts and Religion is an enthusiastic 
and informative book, presenting, in a spe- 
cialized and dynamic way, the relation of 
religion to the five arts—Painting, Sculp- 


rience, and work have made thent anther. 
ities in their respective field, give to the 
reader an understanding and appreciation 
of the growth and use of the arts by re- 
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ligion to serve man’s deepest needs. 

The introduction, by Albert E. Bailey, 
well worth the price of the book, uniquely 
shows how the five arts have been valuable 
servants to religion through the centuries 
and why they should still be employed by 
the Church. 

In the first chapter, “The Expression of 
Religion in Painting and Sculpture,” Pro- 
_ fessor Bailey vividly displays the motives 
and messages of the artists, painters, and 
sculptors, by taking the reader through an 
imaginative museum of religious art, com- 
posed of five rooms. 

Professor Kenneth John Cowart reveals 
to the reader, in an effective and progres- 
sive story, the development of church 
architecture through the centuries. 

In the realm of music, Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith gives to the reader, in a vivacious 
and critical analysis, helpful suggestions 
on tonal structure and expression, and 
closes with an outline by which the local 
church music and services can be en- 
riched and developed. 

Dr. Fred Eastman, with his knowledge 
of dramatic art and his appreciation of re- 
ligion, makes practical and helpful sug- 
gestions to the minister to improve his 
homiletics by dramatizing the gospel in his 
sermons. Practically he demonstrates how 
the minister could learn from the dramatist 
in getting his message across to live in the 
imagination of Christians. 

The book contains splendid illustrations. 
The theme of this book needs to be con- 
sidered and studied by every religious per- 
son today. Rosert F. SHELBY, JR. 


At Least Very Good 


Best Sermons. Edited by G. Paul Butler. Ziff 
Davis. 362 pages. 

Tus is a volume of fifty-two sermons, 
selected by the editor from 6,000 manu- 
scripts submitted. Coming from wartime 
pulpits and delivered in 1944, they cer- 
tainly can claim “timeliness,” one of the 
first requisites of a good sermon. Since 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants meet in 
this volume, there is a variety of view- 
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points which challenge the thoughtful 
reader. 

“Judaism insisted that God is the Creator 
of good and evil. As a matter of fact, un- 
less both exist, neither can exist.” (Rabbi 
Mann.) 

“The outstanding need of all of us to- 
day is courage without hate.” (Black- 
welder.) 

“There is a growing sense of solidarity 
among colored races which may easily is- 
sue a racial war against snobbish and op- 
pressive whites.” (Coffin.) 

“There are some Catholics who, I fear, 
will not accept with grace the moving ap- 
peal for collaboration with our non-Cath- 
olic friends.” (Lucey.) 

The volume is very readable. As might 
be expected, it deals largely with the re- 
ligious approach to post-war problems. 
While there can be no doctrinal unity 
among such a variety of pulpiteers, em- 
phasis (among the Christian preachers) is 
on the pre-eminence of Christ at the peace 
table. “Best sermons” is a debatable title. 
“Great sermons” might be preferable. 

ANDREAS Barb. 


Lenten Sermons 


Gethsemane to Calvary. By Olin Spencer 
Reigstad. Augsburg. 131 pages. $1. 

For a library weak in presentations of 
the “Word of the Cross,” Gethsemane to 
Calvary may prove a welcome addition. 
Most pastors and many laymen, however, 
already possess an abundance of material 
quite as effective as these fifteen sermons 
Pastor Reigstad gave his congregation of 
Bethlehem Church in Minneapolis in 1944. 

The sermons are thoroughly Biblical in 
character and warm with frequent hymn 
quotation but there is not the strong evan- 
gelical appeal to heart and mind we have 
learned to look for in Lutheran Lenten 
preaching. Frequently, however, a sen- 
tence or paragraph strikes home: “Lent 
is meant to be helpful. Its purpose is to 
ease the burden—not to increase it; to 
take away the restless spirit and give us 
peace instead.” Cart R. Suwon. 
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SEMINARY COMMENCEMENTS 


GRADUATING CLASS AND FACULTY OF CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


* Indicates member of the Faculty. 


(Back row, |. to r.)—*B. F. Korte, *V. 1. Gruhn, *C. U. Wolf, *C. B. Foelsch, *C. W. Kegley, - 


“Joseph Sitiler, Jr.. *A. G. Weng. 


{Middle row)—*H. Grady Davis, Henry F. Neal, E. Oehlke, Robert L. Hooker, George Wm. 
Schustie, Ross H. Trower, Hdred H. Trede, *E. F. Krauss. 


(Front row)—Robbin W. Skyles, Paul E. Keck, C. C. Bachman, Marcus F. Otterbein, William H. 


Swarbrick, William H. Baar, Rober? C. Schmidt. 


Chicago Seminary 


Twetve candidates for the office of the 
ministry completed their theological studies 
and received the B.D. degree from the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill, February 15. This group 
had entered the seminary in the fall of 
1942, and under the accelerated program 
completed their studies in two and a half 
years. 

The service in the Seminary Chapel was 
led by President Armin G. Weng, D.D., of 
the Illinois Synod. Paul H. Krauss, DD., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., brought greetings as 
president of the Board of Directors. Pres-= 
ident Charles B. Foelsch, D_D., of the semi- 
nary awarded the diplomas and conferred 
the degrees. The music was in charge of 
Prof. H. Grady Davis, D.D., a member of 
the faculty and director of the Seminary 
Choir. 

The preacher at the baccalaureate serv- 
ice Sunday evening, February 11, was the 
Rev. Frank P. Madsen of Hope Church, 
Detroit. 

The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. H. Leslie Popp of Fort Wayne, 
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Ind., prominent businessman and church- 
man, who spoke on the subject, “A Lay- 
man Looks at the Ministry.” Spiritual 
values, he explained, are the cement of a 
stable society, and must be proclaimed and 
supplied by the ministry. Our chief hope 
of peace and security in the world depends 
largely on a rededication of life to Chris- 
tian principles. The minister preaches that 
Christian message as Christ’s spokesman. 
So the minister must be sincere and honest, 
clean in speech and mind and influence, 
courageous in speaking the truth, eager 
to work hard. 

Members of the faculty—with the excep- 
tion of the Rev. E. Theodore Bachman— 
and the graduates are shown in the ac- 
companying picture. Three members of the 
class—C. C. Bachmann of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Ross H. Trower of St. Louis, Mo.; and 
William H. Baar of Berwyn, IIL, have been 
accepted as candidates for the Navy chap- 
laincy, and will proceed to the Chaplains’ 
School at Williamsburg, Va., for training. 
Other members will enter the pastorate, 
the majority of them in Middle West 
parishes, but two in California. 
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Northwestern Seminary 


FourrseN men were graduated at North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 2. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. J. H. Dressler at Holy Trinity Church, 
* Minneapolis, February 25. The commence- 
ment exercises were held at Richfield 
Church, Minneapolis, with the address by 
’ President Paul Wagner Roth, D.D. This 
is the largest class graduated from the 
seminary, and the fields of service to 
which the graduates have been called are 
the most widespread. 

The graduates and calls accepted are: 

James D, Bartsch, Minneapolis, applicant 
for naval chaplaincy. 

George E. Dressler, Minneapolis, as- 
sistant pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Madison, Wis. 

Douglas E. Erickson, Grand Forks, called 
by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Rodney V. Hansen, son of a pastor of 
the United Danish Church, to Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 

Walther Kallestad, Otto Mueller, and 
Waldorf Lau. 

Ingolf Kindem, Minneapolis, 
theran Church at Killdeer, N. D. 

Arno D, Martin, Minneapolis, to Nativ- 
ity Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert P. Roth, Milwaukee, taking work 
leading to a Ph.D. degree in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


to Lu- 


Wylock J. Scott, Waukesha, Wis., the new 
parish at Holdingford and Elm Dale, Minn. 

George A. Spindt returns to the Cali- 
fornia Synod under call of the Board of 
American Missions. 

Frank O. Vavrin, Racine, Wis., called by 
the Board of American Missions for work 
in Puerto Rico. 

Donald E. Wagner, Oak Park, IIL, called 
by the Board of American Missions for 
work in California. 

The Rev. Earl D. Guequierre, who has 
already embarked for the Argentine, South 
America, under call of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, completed his work at the 
seminary in 1944 and is listed among this 
class. 

—Bulletin of the Synod of the Northwest. 


The Philadelphia Seminary 


FRANKLIN CrarK Fry, D.D., president of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
was the speaker at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary’s eighty-first commencement held in 
St. Michael Church, February 27, at 11 
A. M. Dr. Fry, a grandson of the late Dr. 
Jacob Fry, who for many years held the 
two posts of professor of homiletics at the 
seminary and pastor of the Church of the 
Ascension on the campus, is an alumnus 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, class of 1925. 

In his usual sparkling, bracing, yet sober 
way, Dr. Fry set forth three ways in which 


The Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa., Dr. M. Leroy Wuchter pastor, has four of its 
sons at the Philadelphia Seminary: Robert Z. Wuchter, John A. Kaufmann, fellow; 
Orval C. Hartman and C, Wilfred Steffy 
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Students at the Philadelphia Seminary from the Church of the Redeemer, Utica, N. Y., 
Dr. Arnold F. Keller pastor: David A. Jensen, Edward Wiediger and Arnold F. Keller, Jr, 


the Christian ministry is a blessing. It is 
a cup filled to overflowing for the pastor 
himself; it is of benefit to those who come 
under his immediate guidance; and it 
serves to ennoble all mankind. 

Members of the graduating class num- 
bered 30, of whom 17 are from the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, 5 from the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and 5 from the United Synod 
of New York. In addition to these 30 men 
received the B.D. degree; and the Rev. 
Theodore A. Hartig of Manitoba received 
the degree of S.T.M. He has filled the 
position of fellow at the seminary during 
the past year and already has returned to 
Canada to accept a call to the Church of 
the Redeemer, Vancouver, B. C. 

Those who received the B.D. degree 
include: William O. Bradley, Mahanoy 
City, Pa.; Raymond L. Fetter, Telford, Pa.; 
Walter P. Fetterly, Rochester, Pa.; Wil- 
liam E. Fruth, Freedom, Pa.; Waldemar G. 
Hintz, New Britain, Conn.; John E. 
Hydinger, McKees Rocks, Pa.; David A. 
Jensen, Utica, N. Y.; Paul J. Kidd, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Leonard R. Klemann, St. 
Alban’s, N. Y.; Ralph E. LaFontaine, Tiffin, 
Ohio; Howard E. Laubach, II, Catasauqua, 
Pa.; B. Franklin Levy, Trumbauersville, 
Pa.; George P. Lottich, Chicago, Ill.; John 
M. Mangum, Woodstock, Va.; Walter R. 
Morten, Jr., Jersey City, N. J.; John D. 
Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert E. Neu- 


’ meyer, Allentown, Pa.; John D. Newpher, 


South Temple, Pa.; William E. Paul, Jr., 
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Schenectady, N. Y.; Elwood W. Reitz, Leck 
Kill, Pa.; William C. Roeger, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; Martin L. Rothenberger, Oley, Pa.; 
Everett R. Smail, Leechburg, Pa.; Verne 
E. Snyder, Rebuck, Pa.; C. Wilfred Steffy, 
Wyomissing, Pa.; Rodney S. Wasser, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Matthew I. Wiencke, Auburn, 
Nebr.; Donald M. Wilson, St. Peter, Minn.; 
Edwin E. Wisser, Jr, Allentown, Pa.; 
Robert Z. Wuchter, Wyomissing, Pa. 


Calls Accepted 

Of the thirty members of the graduating 
class, twenty-three have received and ac- 
cepted calls, subject to ordination. Three 
men have been accepted for the chaplaincy 
in the U. S. Navy: Paul J. Kidd, Robert E. 
Neumeyer, and Walter R. Morten, Jr. 
Members of the class called to parishes in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania include: 
William ©. Bradley, Robson Parish, Gi- 
braltar; Raymond L. Fetter, assistant pas- 
tor, Grace, Lancaster; Howard E. Laubach, 
I, Advent, Mt. Ephraim, N. J.; B. Franklin 
Levy, Mt. Bethel Parish; John D. New- 
pher, Fellow, Philadelphia Seminary; 
Elwood W. Reitz, Zion, Leacock; Martin 
L. Rothenberger, Epiphany, South Temple; 
Donald M. Wilson, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions (East Asia); Edwin E. Wisser, St. 
Mark, Mechanicsburg; Robert Z. Wuchter, 
Grace, Somers Point, N. J. 


Called to parishes in the Pittsburgh | 


Synod are: Walter P. Fetterly, Trinity, 
Verona; William E. Fruth, Calvary, Sharon; 
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John E. Hydinger, St. John, Dravosburg; 
John D. Muller, Shippensville Parish; 
Everett R. Smail, Grace, Clarion. 

Called to parishes in the United Synod 
of New York are: Waldemar G. Hintz, 
Board of American Missions; David A. 
Jensen, Christ, Ghent, N. Y.; Leonard R. 
Klemann, St. John, Altamont, N. Y.; John 
M. Mangum, assistant pastor, Good Shep- 
herd, Weehawken, N. J. 

Matthew I. Wiencke has been called as 
assistant pastor of Trinity Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Both the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the United Synod of New York or- 
dained their graduates who have received 
calls on Commencement Day, the former 
in the afternoon in Philadelphia, and the 
latter in New York City in the evening. 
In view of this, the Alumni program, which 
was a regular feature of the Seminary’s 
Commencement Day afternoon program, 
was canceled. The Pittsburgh Synod will 
ordain its men at its meeting in Greenville 
in May, at which time the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be commemorated. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Lutheran Welfare Society 


“THERE is a crying need for Christian so- 
cial statesmanship.” This was the keynote 
of the address given by the Rev. Henry 
J. Whiting, executive secretary of the 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin, 
February 13 at the fortieth anniversary 
banquet of the Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Minnesota in Bethlehem Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. “To carry out this task, we 
need more administrators of demonstrated 
capacity and more personally qualified and 
trained social workers. We need more in- 
itiative. Our forefathers built for their 
own groups, homes for the aged and chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals. We-need to- 
day to forget self and our own groups 
and serve those who most need to be 
served. We must eliminate overlapping 
competition and resulting waste of time, 
effort and money.” 
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Wisconsin has taken steps, Mr. Whiting 
said, in the direction of co-ordinating all 
Lutheran welfare agencies and integrating 
the Lutheran program with the total wel- 
fare picture of state, county and private 
agencies. He looked forward to the time 
when among Wisconsin Lutherans the 
three children’s homes, the five old folks’ 
homes, the two hospitals, and the Lutheran 
Welfare Society would develop a co-or- 
dinated program. This is the goal of Lu- 
theran Charities of Wisconsin, a co-opera- 
tive planning group representing eight 
Lutheran synodical bodies, 

The trend toward co-ordination of health 
and welfare service on the state level is 
developing throughout the country. The 
problem of relating such an intersynodical 
program of health and welfare agencies 
to the various organized synodical church 
bodies that make up our constituency— 
that is, the prime problem we must solve, 
he concluded. How: shall we clarify the 
relationship in terms of broad policy, 
financial support and specific services? 

“A new attitude is also needed,” Mr. 
Whiting said. “The time will soon be here 
when the person who comes to our welfare 
agencies for help will be clothed with the 
dignity that is his essential right as a child 
of God. ... We will not consider the un- 
married mother ‘a fallen woman,’ but a 
fellow creature who needs help. We will 
not talk of ‘poor orphans,’ but about chil- 
dren who are hurt and bruised.” 

At the annual business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers for the Board of Directors 
were elected: Mrs. E, H. Blessin (ALC), 
president; the Rev. Rolf A. Syrdal 
(NLCA), first vice-president; the Rev. 
Lyle C. Burns (ULC), second vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. Paul Noren (AUG), sec- 
retary; A. M. Urnes (NLCA), member at 
large; Victor L. Erickson (AUG), treas- 
urer. 

The following were elected new mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society: Carl E. Lundin 
(AUG), Mrs. Peder Mickelsen (U Dan), 
G. J. Patsey (AUG), the Rev. E. H. Schalk- 
hauser (ALC). 
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Vows from Usrookl n 


Well-planned Evangelism Visitation Program 


TuHE outstanding news from Brooklyn is 
the unbelievable results from the Evangel- 
ism Visitation Program conducted by 
eleven congregations, netting 505 written 
decisions for church membership. 

The program was under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Secretary 
of Evangelism for the Board of Social 
Missions, who gave instructions on a Sun- 
day afternoon to all the workers and was 
present with each sectional group one eve- 
ning during the week. Dr. Carlson has 
method and procedure worked out in 
every detail, but the secret of the success 
of such work is that the ground work 
must be laid before he arrives. Each con- 
gregation must have a large list of pro- 
spective members; each congregation must 
have its group of workers selected. Then 
there is the matter of suppers each night 
and many details to take care of. The 
spade work was done in Brooklyn by a 
committee who knew what they were 
doing. This was headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Harold S. Miller and ably supported by 
Dr. Herbert Weiskotten, Dr. William Sun- 
day and Pastor Werner Jentsch. The pas- 
tors had several meetings and discussed 
every detail so that when Dr. Carlson 
came, the machinery was all set to go. 
Here is the score: 


New . 

Vis- Mem- 
2 Visitors ited bers 
St. John, Bay Ridge..........6 6 20 14 
Good Shepherd, Bay Ridge.. 36 335 106 
St. Jacobi, Bay Ridge............ Gig MABE! 84 
Incarnation, Bay Ridge........ 22 197 71 
St. John, Park Slope............ 13 50 24 
St. Matthew, Park Slope... 13 28 24 
St. Mark; Park Slope....%.. 15, 87. 14 
Redeemer, Flatbush..... are Ua = a] 
St. Paul, Flatbush... 15 85 40 
St. Stephen, Flatbush. CoM oL 62 
Zion latbush:=..,.asten ieee 24 180 47 


Redeemer Church, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Herbert Weiskotten is the pastor, just 
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completed the celebration of their fiftieth 
anniversary. One of their goals was 100 
new members for the year; and they suc- 
ceeded in getting 104. This resulted in the 
congregation’s low showing in the visita- 
tion. Another goal for Redeemer Church 
for the anniversary year was the raising 
of a special anniversary fund of $10,000. 
They raised $10,912. 

To get back to the Visitation Program— 
the 505, and others who will be added, in 
the meantime will be received in the vari- 
ous churches on Palm Sunday after care- 
ful instruction at the Wednesday evening 
Lenten services. At this time every pastor 
will preach on the same subject, using Dr. 
Carlson’s suggestions for adult catechiza- 
tion. We hope that next year every United 
Lutheran congregation in Brooklyn will 
take part in a Visitation Program. 


Dr. Samuel Trexler Honored 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler was hon- 
ored at a service of recognition for his 
forty-five years of service to the church 
held at Messiah Church January 21. In 
this church Dr. Trexler began his min- 
istry. He later became the first president 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, president of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, delegate to the Lutheran World 
Convention, and one of the outstanding 
citizens of New York City. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, suc- 
cessor to Dr. Trexler as synodical pres- 
ident, was the preacher for the occasion. 
The Rev. John Klahn, pastor of Messiah 
Church, presented Dr. Trexler with a 
Bible. A Book of Letters of felicitation 
approaching 400 in number, from pastors, 
synodical officers and church leaders was 
also given to Dr. Trexler. It was a happy 
providence that allowed Dr. Charles 
Trexler, chaplain in the army, to be pres- 
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ent and to say that his brother “was a 
pioneer in every new field of the Church’s 
work which he enters.” Dr. Trexler re- 
sponded by expressing gratitude first for 
his God-loving parents; to Dr. Edmund 
Devol, his life-long friend; and then to 
all who had contributed to the occasion. 


Special Appeals 

The organization for the Appeal for 
Harvard Chapel is rather well set up 
throughout the synod. In Brooklyn the 
chairman is the Rev. Carl H. Hirzel. The 
goal for the borough is $7,500. 


The other financial matter calling for full 
co-operation is Lutheran World Action. 
We were pleased that Brooklyn and the 
Long Island Conference came through last 
year. The writer will again head the cam- 
paign in this city and hopes for full sup- 
port from all congregations. 


Dr. Blaesi's Thirtieth Anniversary 

In the fall St. Peter’s Church marked 
the thirtieth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Dr. J. George F. Blaesi with 
two festival services and a social occa- 
sion. On the one festival day the preacher 
was the Rev. Dr. Henry Cornehlsen of St. 
John’s Church, Easton, Pa. Dr. Cornehlsen 
came from Pastor Blaesi’s previous pastor- 
ate, St. John’s, East New York. 

Dr. Blaesi was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
and was graduated from Wagner College, 
and the Philadelphia Theological Seminary. 
He later did graduate work at Columbia 
University and attended lectures at Heid- 
elberg. His first charge was at West 
Henrietta, N. Y. Then he went to St. 
John’s, Bloomfield, N. J. His next charge 
was St. John’s, East New York. He be- 
came the junior pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church October 14, 1914, of which the 
pastor was Dr. John J. Heischmann. At 
the death of Dr, Heischmann in Septem- 
ber 1929 Dr. Blaesi became the pastor of 
this strong congregation. 


In the light of thirty years it is difficult 
to mention that the writer just completed 
five years as pastor of St. Stephen’s Church. 
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The ladies of the church gave Pastor and 
Mrs. Powers a luncheon and a substantial 
gift of money from all the organizations 
of the church. At the luncheon Miss Helen 
Shirk told of her work in Japan and her 
present work among Japanese Americans 
in New York City. The Rev. Dr. Wm. G. 
Boomhower brought greetings. 


Changes in Pastorates 

The Rev. Harry Pfunke resigned the 
pastorate of St. James Church, Gerrittsen 
Beach, to take charge of Reformation 
Church, Brooklyn. He served the Gerritt- 
sen Beach church for over six years and 
leaves the congregation in excellent condi- 
tion. Previously he served at Bellville, 
N. J., for seven years. He was installed at 
Reformation Church February 11 with the 
Rev. Dr.. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
of the synod, preaching and in charge of 
the installation service, and the Rev. Orrin 
L. Kosmo, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Flatlands, giving the charge to the pastor. 
The Rev. Frederick Otten was the liturgist. 
A student for the ministry at Gettysburg 
Seminary from Reformation Church, Mr. 
William Rappold, read the lessons. At the 
reception following, the Rev. Dr. Paul 
White and Pastor Otten were presented 
with fountain pens for their services dur- 
ing the time the parish was without a pas- 
tor. Similar gifts were sent to the Rev. 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch and Pastor Samuel 
Kornmann. 

Pastor Pfunke succeeds the Rev. Paul 
Hoover, who served the congregation for 
eight years and resigned about a year ago 
to enter the chaplaincy of the Navy. 


The newly elected pastor at St. James, 
Gerrittsen Beach, is the Rev. Ivar O. Ivor- 
son. He previously served St. Peter's 
Church at Greenport and Advent Church 
at Mattituck, L. I, for three years. He was 
the pastor at Flin Flon, Manitoba, the 
most northerly mission of our Church for 
six years, and before that served the Board 
of American Missions as missionary at 
St. Croix, West Indies. He will be installed 
after Easter. 
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Alleghany Conference Vhoivs 


Group Meetings and Property Improvements Make Encouraging Outlook 


THE annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
eastern section of the conference was held 
in Grace Church, Altoona, the Rev. E. A. 
Repass, Ph.D., pastor, February 11 with 
morning and afternoon sessions. Stanley 
Billheimer, D.D., of Palmyra, Pa., preached 
the communion sermon, using as his text 
John 1: 7. Following luncheon, Dr. Bill- 
heimer again addressed the group in the 
sanctuary, using as the basis of his thought 
John 12: 24. Those pastors and represen- 
tatives who gathered from the several 
counties of the territory were richly 


‘ blessed and inspired by the deeply spir- 


itual messages and atmosphere of the ses- 
sions. This annual retreat is arranged by 
a committee of the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Altoona and Vicinity. 


The Altoona District Luther League held 
its yearly missionary rally in St. James 
Church, the Rev. J. F. Flegler pastor, Feb- 
ruary 2. Pastor E. N. Bauer of Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, preached the ser- 
mon, using the life of Jonah as his theme. 
A large group of youth gathered for the 
service and participated in the presenta- 
tion of the missionary love gifts to be used 
for library purposes at the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Deaconess Motherhouses. 
It was a happy occasion as two new 


Leagues were welcomed into membership: - 


St. James League of Altoona, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh Synod District League, and 
Zion League of Hollidaysburg, formerly a 
unit of Christian Endeavor. 


Toward Better Understanding 

Lutheran pastors of Blair County joined 
with other members of the County Min- 
isterial Association as guests of our Jew- 
ish friends at Temple Beth Israel in 
Altoona the afternoon and evening of.Feb- 
‘ruary 19. Dr. Julian Morganstearn, pres- 
ident of Hebrew College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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presented scholarly and interesting mes- 
sages pertaining to the “Judah-Christian 
Origins of Democracy” at both sessions. 
Approximately 100 ministers were guests 
of Temple Beth Israel congregation at a 
sumptuous dinner before the evening ses- 
sion. This is the first time that such a 
Seminar has been held in this county and 
proved itself worthy of future considera- 
tions. Representatives of the Catholic 
Church and civic leaders were present, 
and the possibilities of better understand- 
ing among people of the faith was help- 
fully demonstrated. 


Congregational Improvements 

Trinity Church, Bedford, the Rev. E. L. 
Hauser pastor, continues to celebrate the 
year of its 175th anniversary with services 
in spite of adverse winter weather condi- 
tions. Recent speakers at these services 
were Dr. D. S. Bravin, superintendent of 
Christ’s Mission to the Jews at Pittsburgh, 
and Pastor G. I. Melhorn of Moxham _ 
Church, Johnstown, former pastor of Trin- 
ity Church. 


The Addison-Confluence Charge, the 
Rev. Jerome VY. Guss pastor, has been im- 
proving its properties. St. Paul’s Church 
purchased a new furnace and bought new 
Common Service Books at a cost of $410. 
St. John’s painted interior and exterior of 
its church, bought new Common Service 
Books, and reroofed the parsonage at a 
cost of $650. Trinity congregation painted 
its church and renovated the parsonage at 
a total cost of $1,430. All bills for these 
improvements have been paid. 


The Stoystown Charge, under the lead- 
ership of Pastor John D. Foerster, reports 
the following progress. Common Service 
Books are being used in the Hoffman’s and 
Horner’s churches, and the pastor now 
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uses the robe. Horner’s congregation has 
reroofed and redecorated its church, and 
Grace congregation has installed a new 
stoker for the heating plant, and adopted 
a plan whereby a $10,000 fund for the 
erection of an educational building will be 
raised. 


From the February issue of the “Pastor’s 
Helper,” monthly paper of St. John’s 
Church, Clearfield, E. R. Hauser, D.D., 
pastor, we quote: “The following recom- 
mendation in the pastor’s annual report 
was unanimously adopted—that we set as 
our goal the beautifying of the exterior 
of our church by 1950, the 100th anniver- 
sary of our church, and that we proceed at 
once to raise funds to pay for same. Let 
us set as our goal the sum of $1,000 by 
Easter.” 


Grace Congregation, Altoona, is happy 
because they received an offering of $3,000 
towards the purchase of a new pipe organ, 
Dr. E. A. Repass, supply pastor of the 
congregation, reports great enthusiasm 
among his people over the prospect of 
making improvements to their property in 
the heart of the city. This spirit of re- 
joicing was saddened recently when this 
faithful and beloved pastor’s wife fell at 
her home and fractured a hip. Mrs, Re- 
pass has been confined to the Altoona 
Hospital. 


Second Church, Altoona, the Rev. C. H. 
Hershey pastor, is undertaking an exten- 
sive renovation program. A new pipe or- 
gan is being installed and harmonizing 
changes are being made to the chancel and 
sanctuary. It was hoped that the work 
might be completed in time to hold Easter 
services, but like most things these days 
the date of completion is uncertain. Pas- 
tor Hershey is the faithful and efficient 
president of the conference. 


Parish House Acquired in Johnstown 
The grapevine reaching towards us from 
Johnstown says that Moxham Church, the 
Rev. G. I. Melhorn pastor, is happy in the 
recent purchase of the adjacent Lt.-Gov. 
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Murphy property for use as a parish house. 
The property, consisting of four lots and 
a large frame building, will house the 
children’s departments. of the Sunday 
school and a church parlor for group meet- 
ings. Extensive repairs have been made 
at a cost of $6,000. 


Grace Church, Johnstown, authorized 
the church council to sell the present par- 
sonage on Sheridan Street. The congre- 
gation plans to build a new parsonage on a 


21,000 BOOKS SOLD 


Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1. 00. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO tiorecicat SEMINARY 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL'S 


1945 Summer Session 
for pastors who want stouter intellectual and 
soul fare than a brief summer assembly affords 


1st TERM, JULY 23rd to AUGUST 10th 
2d TERM, AUG. 13th to 31st 


B.D. graduates may take one, or two credit 
courses in either term, or in both, with credit 
toward advanced degrees. 

{ Limited dormitory space. 
advised. Modest costs. 


For Catalog, with full information write 


The Rev. Victor I. Gruhn, Registrar 
1644 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
—_ 308!/2 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 
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Early enrolment 


THE WEY KYLE 
CHURCHBIT LETIN 
hh em CINN tay 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


lot adjoining the church sometime in the 
future. The pastor of this congregation is 
the Rev. Robert G. Whisler. 


Our two Johnstown area mission congre- 
gations, the one at Westmont and the 
other at Geistown, are progressively grow- 
ing and filling their needed places in these 
communities. Building booms will follow 
the war in both areas. Pastors F. A. Daeh- 
ling and Robert Sander are caring for 
these two missions. 


A new publication among our congrega- 


WANTED 


A Loysville Children’s Day Service of the year 
1905. Picture of a young girl on the cover page. 
This is desired to complete file destroyed by 
flood several years ago. I will be glad to pay 
One Dollar or more per copy. More than one 
copy can be used. Send same to: Robert L. 
Meisenhelder, 581 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


* [he Db... GrF < 
Acoustical Qampany 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 


Church Acoustics 


3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio_c 


6 poe 


Choiré 
Pulpit 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
_ 1127 S. 4th St., Greensville, Il. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 
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tions is that of the “First Lutheran Mes- 
senger,” a monthly paper of First Church, 
Johnstown, the Rev. W. M. Holl pastor. 
It is an appealing and informative congre- 
gational news sheet which is attractively 
printed. It will be of great service to both 
pastor and congregation. In its February 
issue we note that the Rev. Harry Ber- 
kebile, son of First Church, has begun his 
duties as assistant pastor of Christ Church, 
Upper Darby, Pa., following his gradua- 


tion from Gettysburg Theological Semi- 


nary February 16. 


‘The Rev. C. C. Frazier, former pastor 
of the St. Clairsville Charge, has resigned 
as pastor of the Fayetteville Charge to en- 
ter the United States Navy chaplaincy. 
Pastor Frazier was graduated from Get- 
tysburg Seminary in 1938. 


The Rev. James W.: Lewis, pastor of 
First Church, Windber, Somerset County, 
has relinquished his duties there to enter 
the chaplaincy of the United States Navy. 
Pastor Lewis is a graduate of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, class of 1943, and 
has been serving the Windber congrega- 
tion since that time. 


o/s Le 


West Virginia Synod Gives a Good 
Account of Its Stewardship 


By Writt1am M. Ernarp 


A Few more than one-third of the synods 
of the ULCA have met their benevolence 
apportionments in full. We are happy to 
write that our small synod of West Vir- 
ginia was among them. We quote in part 
from a letter received by our president, 
the Rev. E. F. K. Roof, from Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, newly elected president of the 
United Lutheran Church: 

“We here in the Lutheran Church House 
want to assure the West Virginia Synod of 
our enthusiastic acclaim for your wonder- 
ful stewardship during 1944. The treas- 
urer, Mr. Beisler, has reported that your 
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fine synod contributed 105.06 percent of 
its apportionment for the past calendar 
year. That is magnificent, and we all thrill 
with approval. With loyalty like yours, 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
need never be daunted by any challenge. 
We shall face an expanding future with 
confidence. 

“You will be gratified to hear that twelve 
synods in all achieved the 100 percent goal 
in 1944. That establishes a record which 
has never been even remotely approached 
in the past. Now for the forward march 
into 1945! What a comfort to know that 
the West Virginia Synod will be striding 
ahead in the van. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“(Signed) FRANKLIN CLaRK Fry.” 

Percentages of benevolence paid by our 
synod in recent years run as follows: 
1942, 69 percent; 1943, 88 percent; and 1944, 
105 percent. What about 1945? 


President Fry Synod's Guest 

Our synodical convention will be held 
again this year at Jackson’s Mill. Since 
our group is small—not exceeding fifty 
delegates in its conventions—we shall be 
permitted to hold the meeting. We feel 
most happy in announcing that President 
Fry will be the representative from the 
United Lutheran Church. The convention 
has been scheduled for July 18-22. 


The Rev. R. Eugene Smith, who has 
been the faithful pastor of our Davis- 
Elkins Parish for two and a half years, 
has accepted a call to become pastor of 
Ebenezer Church, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
is soon to take up work in that field. 

During Mr. Smith’s pastorate in West 
Virginia total annual contributions in- 
creased 100 percent, confirmed member- 
ship 9 percent, and communing member- 
ship 10 percent. At Holy Trinity, Elkins, 
the interior of the church was painted, an 
illuminated picture of Christ was installed 
over the altar, a service flag and honor 
roll were purchased, and the use of the 
Common Service Book was introduced. 
Holy Trinity paid 100 percent of its quota 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 
Read 


TWO MINUTES 
WITH GOD 


By Paul J. and Philip 
R. Hoh—A book of 
devotions that takes 
into account the 
needs of young 
children. Contains 
155 devotions de- 
veloped around 31 
themes of specific 
child interest, activ- 
ity or problem. (38) 
Price $1.50. 


GOD IN OUR HOME 
By Daniel Nystrom—A book of daily medi- 
tations for use in homes where there are 
children of school age. (2) Cloth, 75 
cents; Gift Edition, $1.00. 


AT JESUS’ FEET 

By E. W. Schramm—A book of daily devo- 
tions for families with young children. (8) 
Price, $1.50. 


TODAY 
WITH GOD 


By Daniel Nystrom— 
The main truths of 
’ Christian faith re- 
viewed devotionally. 
A book for the fam- 
ily or for the fight- 
ing fronts. (2) Cloth, 
75 cents; Gift edi- 
tion, $1.00; Service 
men's edition, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago I! Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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Armorial bearings, beautifully executed. Mrs. 
Harold Isenhower, 523 E. Lafayette St., Salis- 


bury, N. C 
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CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
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1000 Rooms -— 1000 Baths 
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5 minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel er 2e ny 
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for Lutheran World Action each year, and 
benevolence was paid in excess each year. 
Service and Christian flags were purchased 
for St. John’s, Davis, and there also a 
beautiful illuminated picture of Christ was 
placed above the altar. An organ fund 
has been started at both churches. Newest 
Sunday school literature was introduced 
into both schools. Mr. Smith served as 
National Lutheran Council contact pastor 
during the period when a military camp 
was located in the vicinity. He also served 
as synodical statistician, chairman of the 
Protocol Committee, and a member of the 
Foreign Missions Committee. 


Appointed Synodical Statistician 

George W. Schillinger, D.D., has been 
appointed synodical statistician to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Eugene Smith. Dr. Schil- 
linger is finishing his third year as pastor 
of Trinity congregation, Charleston, W. Va. 
He has put exceptionally fine emphasis on 
catechetical and youth work, having four 
catechetical instruction classes in the par- 
ish. The Luther League organizations have 
started a Sunday school out from Charles- 
ton some distance at a place where a great 
many _ underprivileged children live: 
twenty-three boys and girls attended the 
first session of this school. A schedule 
of teachers is being drawn up, each teacher 
being asked to serve for a month at a time. 
The Sunday school meets at 2.30 P. M. 

Mrs. A. W. Holze of this charge has been 
appointed synodical representative of the 
auxiliary groups of the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Washington, D. C., 
succeeding the late Mrs. Charles G. 
Aurand. 


The Rev. C. K. Spiggle, beloved pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Keyser, W. Va., is con- 
valescing after a long illness. 


The Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
was the guest speaker at the annual con- 
gregational dinner at St. Mark’s Church, 
Clarksburg. Mr: Mahr is a former chap- 
lain of the United States Army and saw 
much active service on fighting fronts, 
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Mortgage Burned by 
Paducah Church 

St. Matthew’s Congregation, Paducah, 
Ky., which built a new church in the 
months succeeding the disastrous flood of 
1937, experienced the thrill of burning the 
mortgage at special services February 11. 
The first services were held in the new 
church March 27, 1938, and on Christmas 
Day 1944, an offering of $1,316 was re- 
ceived which enabled the congregation to 
send a check for $1,400 to the Board of 
American Missions as final payment on 
all church indebtedness. The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional secretary 
of the Board, and the Rev. Jesse M. Stom- 
berger, president of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod, were the guest speakers at 
the two services February 11. 

The church is of colonial architecture 
with dark pews and light chancel furni- 
ture in dark trim. The interior and ex- 
terior have recently been redecorated. The 
tower houses the bell which hung for 
many years in the old country church on 
the Mayfield Road. The church is located 
twenty blocks from the business district 
in a fine residential neighborhood, on a 
site bought in 1931 under the pastorate of 
the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny. Pastor Howard 
A. Wessling came to Paducah in 1940. 

Since locating on the present site the 
membership has grown to 235 souls, and 
the influence of the church in the com- 
munity has steadily increased. 


The congregation made the present pas- 
tors fifth anniversary a very happy oc- 
casion by authorizing the purchase of a 
Hammond organ. 

For several years the congregation spon- 
sored a thirty-minute radio program Sun- 
day afternoons during the winter, and un- 
der the name of “Sunday Vespers” gave a 
further contribution to the commumity. 
These programs were discontinued after 
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the pastor was selected by the Paducah 
Broadcasting Company to organize daily 
radio broadcasts in religion and now, in 
union with four other pastors, conducts 
“The Widening Circle” each weekday 
night at 7.15 o’clock. 

For three consecutive years this congre- 
gation has paid its benevolence in full, and 
for 1944 its total benevolent expenditures 
amounted to $790. In five years the total 
budgeted .expenditures increased from 
$2,148 to $6,361. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


The First Lutheran Church, East St. 
Louis, Ill., served by Pastor H. A. Kunkle, 
marked the twentieth milestone of the 
congregation’s history Quinquagesima 
Sunday with a celebration long to be re- 
membered. Three services were held, and 
each one evidenced a united congregation, 
devoted to the church and ready to sac- 
rifice time, energy, and means to advance 
the kingdom of Christ. 

At the morning service the Rev. Paul I. 
Empson, pastor of Reen Memorial Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., and secretary of the syn- 
odical Home Mission and Church Exten- 
sion Board, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon. At the close of the service Pastor 
Kunkle and Treasurer E. Schuette and 
Vice-president Louis Rieckman burned 
the mortgage on the church. 

The afternoon meeting gave opportunity 
to express good fellowship and good will. 
Mr. E. F. /Konering, an officer of Faith 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., and synodical stat- 
istician, brought greetings. The Rev. E. R. 
Jaeger, representative of the local Pastors’ 
Association, delivered the address. At the 
close of this service the colored Girls’ 
Scout Troop gave a concert. 

The Vesper Service was a fitting climax 
to the day. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. F. F. Mueller, pastor of St. Mark’s, St. 
Louis, Mo., and president of the Southern 
Conference. This congregation, struggling 
along for twenty years and now free from 
debt and self-supporting, is on its way to 
greater triumphs. GEORGE BEISWANGER. 
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with an L. B. EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


The future... the whole bright future you plan for 
your child ... starts NOW. You want to give him or 
her every advantage and help within your power. Espe- 
cially, you want to insure a college education. With a 
Lutheran Brotherhood Educational Plan you can pro- 
vide for the expensive advanced schooling you want 
your child to have. Look to the future . . . prepare for 
it! Start your child’s **College Account” now! 
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OBITUARY 
Mrs. Walter J. Huntsinger 


died February 23 as the result of lobar pneu- 
monia in the Arlington Hospital, Arlington, Va. 
The funeral service was conducted by Dr. H. J. 
Pflum, pastor of Christ Church, Allentown, Pa., 
on the morning of February 28. Interment took 
place in Greenwood Cemetery, Allentown, Pa. 
Two children survive: Mrs. Miriam Hunt- 
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Every penny you ever contributed to 
foreign missions... every Testament you made 
it possible to distribute...is coming back to 
you in American lives and souls saved. 

Let us carry on this work of Bible distribu- 
tion with renewed zeal. Do your part today! 

You help greatly when you purchase an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement, 
which in turn greatly helps you. Under this 
Plan, which in 100 years has never failed, you 
share in the great work of Bible distribution, 
at the same time receive an assured income as 
long as you live. Send now for the interesting 
booklet “A Gift That Lives” 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American Bible DOSIErY, 

Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. | 
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singer Culler of El Dorado, Ark., and Donald M. 
Huntsinger of Arlington, Va. 

Anna Marie Huntsinger (nee Roeder) was 
born September 25, 1878, in Allentown, Pa., the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Roeder. She 
was a member of St. John's Lutheran Church, 
and married the Rev. Walter J. Huntsinger in 
1907. She was a devoted church worker, taking 

eat interest in the Missionary and Ladies’ Aid 

ocieties, and was a teacher in the Bible school 
of the pastorates served by her husband. 


The Rev. Paul D. Leddin 


The Rev. Paul D. Leddin died March 6, 1945, 
at his home in Edgewater, Florida. He was born 
in Ghent, N. Y., July 10, 1876, the son of the 
late Frederick Leddin and his wife, Charlotte 
Mesker. His father was an Alsatian and his 
mother a German. Leddin originally was La 
D’eon. Pastor Leddin was one in a long line of 
Lutheran ministers. He was a graduate of Wag- 
ner College in 1897 and of the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1900. That same year he was or- 
dained by the Ministerium of New York. 

He served churches in New York, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. While pastor in 
Herkimer, N. Y., he conducted three services 
each Sunday _in as many languages—English, 
German and Slovak. He had a working knowl- 
edge of nine languages. Pastor Leddin’s last 
charge was St. John’s, Washington, D. C., now 
merged with the Church of the Reformation. 
While in Washington in 1917 he was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident. From that 
time on he was physically unable to hold a 
charge, but did supply work. 

He married Katherine A. Simmons in 1925 
in West, N. Y. There were no children. Two 
brothers and a sister reside in the north. 

Pastor and Mrs. Leddin moved to Edgewater 
in 1925. He did supply work and was instru- 
mental in the organization of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Daytona Beach, thirteen miles 
north of Edgewater. He became a justice of 
the peace and a notary public, and was well 
known and highly respected throughout Volusia 
County. He was an “Epistle of Christ, known 
and read of all men.”’ He never lost an oppor- 
tunity to say a good word for his Saviour. Pas- 
tor Leddin united by transfer with the Florida. 
Synod in 1939. 

The funeral service was conducted Friday 
afternoon, March 9, in the Union Church of 
Edgewater. Chauncey R. Botsford, D.D., of 
DeLand, was in charge, assisted by the Rev. 
Roy T. Troutman of the Daytona Beach Church, 
and by the local pastor. Interment took place 
in the local cemetery. B. 

RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. William E. Frey, D.D. 


It is with the deepest sorrow that the Board 
of Managers of the Lutheran Home for the Aged 
of Erie, Pa., records the death of the Rev. 
William E. Frey, D.D. 

Since the organization of the Home, Dr. Frey 
has been a member of the Board of Managers, 
and working with the Rev. G. A. Benze, D.D., 
he did much toward guiding and directing the 
institution through the years. The Constitution 
and the Rules and Regulations of the Home are 
largely his work. His counsel and advice, his 
Christian character and thoughtfulness and 
kindness toward all, his keen analysis and 
careful study of all matters concerning the 
work of the Home and his love for the aged, 
cause us all to feel our loss and yet appreciate 
the value of having served with him as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, the Board 
of Managers of the Lutheran Home for the 
Aged, thank Almighty God for the life and 
work of the Rev. William E. Frey, D.D., and 
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for the dail alae which was ours to be asso- 
ciated with him, 

And so here be it recorded that we realize 
the great loss which we have suffered and that 
the Home has suffered in his passing from this 
world to his true home in heaven. 

Donald L. Houser. 


Colonel Irvin R. Schimmelpfennig 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to take 
out of time into eternity our friend and co- 
laborer, Colonel Irvin R. Schimmelpfennig on 
February 4, 1945, while serving his poy in 
mortal combat with our enemies in the Philip- 
pines, and 

Whereas his leadership in our church and 
congregation has instilled in us a zeal to serve 
our Lord through His church on earth, 

Therefore, be it resolved that we render 
thanks and praise to our Father in heaven for 
the years of Christian service he rendered as 
vice-president and member of Christ Evan- 
eg po Lutheran Church Council, and superin- 

ndent of our Gun day pena and for the many 
thoughtful acts of Christian love that he ren- 
dered to his fellowmen. 

Be it further resolved, that these resolutions 
be entered upon the minutes of the church 
council, read at our Memorial Church Service 
in his honor on March 4, given to the family, 
and published in Tae LurHeran. 

Cuurca Councm anv Pastor, Curist EvANGELIcaL 
LurHeran Cuurca, Newsurcu, New York 
Wm. B, Penoyar, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Wunder-Zimmerman. Miss Eleanor H. Zim- 
merman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. 
Zimmerman of Mechanicsburg, Pa., became the 
bride of the Rev. William F. Wunder, son of the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Wunder of Allentown, 
Pa., February 17, in Keller Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Shiremanstown, Pa. Mr. Wunder is a 

aduate of Muhlenberg College and Gettysburg 

eminary. He has taken up his work as pastor 
of the Tannersville Parish, Pa. 


March 21, 1945 
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SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held in Christ Church, Eureka, Kan., the Rev. 
R. E. Gaston pastor, April 10-12, The first ses- 
sion will be The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion Tuesday morning, April 10, beginning 
at 9.00 A, M. George L. Search, Sec. 


The one hundred forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 

hurch, Cabarrus County, N. C., the Rev. Her- 
man W. Cauble pastor, April 3-5, 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 
The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
meee will hold its annual spring conference 
ursday, May 3, in Trinit, hureh, German- 
town Avenue and Queen Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Frank H, Clutz pas- 

tor. Sessions at 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Pauline L, Bressler, Sec. 


convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Chicago Conference of 
the Illinois Synod will be held Tuesday, April 
17, at Wicker Park Church, Hoyne Avenue and 
LeMoyne Street, Chicago, the Rev. Charles L. 
Venable pastor, from 10.00 A, M. to 3.00 P. M. 
The convention theme is “Sealed Orders’ 
based on Hebrews 11: 8. The afternoon session 
will be given over to an hour of fellowship, 
with a closing devotional period and homeward 
thought by Sister Geraldine. 
Julia B. Hansen, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 
The Western Conference of the United Synod 
of New York will meet for its spring convention 
‘uesday, April 10, at Grace Church, Rochester, 
N. Y. The sessions open with a communion 
service at 10 A. M. 
evening. 
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Favorite MASTERPIECES by Hofmann, Plockhorst, LeRolle, DaVinci, Reynolds, 
Soord and other artists whose religious paintings have won universal acclaim, now may 
adorn the walls of your church, Sunday school or home. The pictures have been repro- 
duced with breath-taking fidelity by the new collotype process which yields color prints 
far superior to any offered heretofore by American publishers and equal to the best that 
ever were.imported. In ‘sizes from 11x14 to 22x30 inches. Framed or unframed. 
Prints in 8x 10 inch size but reproduced by a different color process also are available. 


Write today for the “Illustrated Collotype Catalog.” 


) Pictures by 
' MARGARET TARRANT 


Importation of these pictures has been 
resumed. The Tarrant subjects have 
particular appeal to children. Send 
for the Tarrant Catalog. 
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